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DESCRIPTION OF the FRONTISPIECE. 

No. 1. Red Fly. 

2. BJme Dun, 

3. March Brown, 

4. Couidung Fly, 
6. Stvne Fly. 

6. 6ranam or Green-tail. 

7. Spider Fly. 

8. Black Gnat. 

9. Black Caterpillar. 

10. Little Iron Blue. 

11. FWJou; SaUy. 

12. Canon, or Doint-Ai/2 F%. 

13. iSikoni Ffy. 

14. Yelhw May Fly, or Cad&w. 

15. Grey Drake. 

16. Or/ Fly. 

17. iSifcy BZictf. 

18. Cadis Fly. 

19. Fern F?y. 

20. Red Spinner. 

21. BZue Gnat. 

22^23. Large Rid and Black Ani. 

24. Tr<e2«fciiiafi'« Button. 

25. Ltftle 12«d and Black Antk 

26. ITUWtn^ £/m. 

27. Little PaU Blue. 

28. TTtZ/otr Fly. 

29. ITAt^e ilfoM. 

30. ij«d Palmer. 
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il. CONTSNTS. 

Maggots, to pittem in winter 133. 

Minnow, ranarlu •n, 81. 

Mothi, white and brown, lit. 

Falmer wonna, US. 

Pastea, varions, 196. 

Pereli, Temar]baon,47; baita fin-, 48. 

Pilie, lemarlca on, 83; anecdotes of tlie rwracity of, 34; baits for, 37; 
to troll for, 88; another way, 40; trimmer described, 42; lelger 
described, 44 ; spring snap, 45 ; snaring or haltering, 46. 

Rivers, several described, 9. 

Roach, remarks on, 66; haunts oi;- and baits, 67; tAckle described, 68.- 

Rod, remarlLS on, 65; baits for, 66. 

Ruffe, or Ruffe Perch, rema^ on, 49 ; baits for, ib, 

Salmon, remarks on, 13: tackle described, 17; baits for, 18. 
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Skegger Trout, 89. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



rpHIS Work has, for a period of years, en- 
joyed a degree of puUic approbation, which 
few other similar pubHcations can boast of; and 
it is presumed that it has been practically use- 
ful in proportion to the fame it has acquired ; 
it is, however, a tmtii uiiWersally acknowledged, 
that art, though it continually advances in ex- 
cellence, is never known to arrive at perfection. 
If this'remai4c be.true with respect to the higher 
biunches of humati knowledg^e, it is also appli- 
cable to the htimbk business of Angling, which, 
whe<iierparstt€*d'for pleasure or profit, is yet 
capable, as an art, 6f constant and indefinite 
improvement; • ; : 

Whatever merit we may attribute to the Au- 
thor, his condition in life ancf circumscribed 
course of reading, prevented the possibility offals 
acquiring correct information on literary sub- 
jects ; and it has been found expedient to omit 
the puerilities of an antiquat^ and obsolete 
philosophy, to make room for extracts from mo- 
dem writers^ more useful and interesiiting. 



IV. INTRODUCTION. 

lu order to render this new edition of ''Bowl- 
ker*8 Art of Angling" more deserving of general 
approbation, it has been carefully corrected, 
improved, and greatly enlarged : in 'every part 
of the work these improvements will be recog- 
nized and duly appreciated by the judicious 
angler ; but especially in that part which treats 
on Fly-fishing. 

This branch of the art is the most agreeable 
and important, and may be practbed, with the 
artificial fly, so as to be freed from an objec- 
tion sometimes brought against angling, as . a 
cruel and ungenerous amusement^ deriving great 
part of its attendant pleasure from the siifferings 
of the miserable insect writhing in torment, im- 
paled upon the hook. Now, though it will be 
admitted on all hands, that this objection has no 
proper bearing on the subject, so far as con- 
cerns the pleasure derived from it, yet as every 
humane angler will wish to remove from his fa- 
vourite amusement such attendant circumstan- 
ces as produce painful feelings on reflection, he 
will be induced to use the imitative in prefe* 
rence to the living bait. If the activity neces- 
sary to this .mode be taken into consideration, 
it must be considered more favourable to health 
than the tedious watchings of other modes of 
angling. But after all, it must be conceded, 
that different tastes have difl^erent sources of 
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enjoyment : the grave and contemplative mind 
enjoys the still and peaceful scene ; the cheer- 
ful and sprightly temper, is active even in its 
amusements. Angling suits either of these 
habits. 

In adapting appropriate embellishments to 
suit the improved taste of the age» the publish- 
ers have considered utiUtv as well as ornament, 
and the correct delinealion of the fishes and 
flies will serve to guide the inexperienced prac- 
titioner, in some cases, where it is important to 
distinguish the species. It will be universally 
acknowledged that no book of written instruc- 
tions can make a proficient in any art ; yet a 
good book may be useful, and in some cases 
absolutely necessary, and it is hoped our little 
work will be found effective for every purpose 
of usefulness. 

Every science has its rules and axioms, and 
the following hortatory remarks will be deemed 
of sufficient importance to be retained. 

Patience is ever allowed to be a great virtue, 
and is one of the first requisites for an angler. 

In your excursion to or from fishing, should 
you overheat yourself with walking, avoid small 
liquors and water as you would poison ; a gla^s 
of generous wine, brandy, or rum, is more 
likely to promote cooling effects, without dan- 
ger of taking cold. 
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Wkesever yon begin to angk, wet the ends 
of die joints of jmax rodv to make them sweU» 
which will prevent their kwMning : and if yon 
hnppeoy wi^ rain or otherwise, to wet yowr rod» 
so that you cannot pull the joints asunder, turn 
titt femtfe round in the^flane of a candle» and 
th»y will easily separate. 
, An angler should Always heeavelul to keep 
out of sight of the fish, .by atanding, as far horn 
the bank as possiUe ; but muddy water renders 
yns cantioik uanecessary » 

A jndicious angler should observe that his 
amusement must be avoided in a strong east or 
sold north wind; as both are injurtoos to health, 
and unfiriendly to sport* Also, after a long 
drought* In the middle of days that are exces<* 
nvdy hot and bright. When there has been a 
white frost in the morning. In days of high 
wkid. - In places where they have been long 
washing sheep. Upon the sudden. rising of 
clouds that precede rain. On days following 
dark windy nights. 

In ponds, angle near the fords where cattle 
go to drink ; and in rivers, angle for Bream in 
the deepest and most quiet parts; for Eels^ 
uoder trees hanging over banks ; for Chub, in 
deep diaded boles ; for Perch, in scours ; for 
Roach, in winter, in the deeps, at all other 
times where you angle for. Perch; and fur 
Trout in quick streams. 



INTBODUCTION. TIU 

Whtii yott (have hooked a fith, newr Buffer it 
to niDOul vi^th the line ;,but keep^the^rod'besl) 
and as nearly perpendicuktr as you eao ; by 
this method {die top plies to every pidl 4he ^sh 
makes, and you ppeveat the strainiog of the line. 

Never raise a. laige fish out of ik» water by 
taking hold of the line, but eiUi^ put a landing 
net iuHier' il» or jowt hkt. You^ "^y* ^^ ^y* 
fishing, lay. hold of Uie line to diaw a fish to 
you^ but tUs must be done with cautioo. 

(The sUk for tying on hooks aiid other fine 
work, must be veiy imall; use it doubly and 
mfBx, it.witt !shofSiaker*s wax ; ehould the wax 
be too stiff, JMq[>er«it witii tallow. 
! Inclose the knots lind joints of the line in lit- 
tle^ pills of * wax, pres9cd very close, and the 
superfluities pinehed off; this will soon harden, 
and: prevent the knot^ from drawing* 

If fiir: strong fishing- you use grass, which, 
when you can get it fine, is to be {NTeferred to 
gat, renember ^ways to «oak it an hour in wa- 
ter befoK. using it:;* thb will make it tough, 
And ]^ven2t its silking* 

B^one fixing; the loop of gut to the hook, in 
order to make a fiy, singe the end of it to pre- 
vent its drawing ; do the same by hair, to which 
at any time you whip a hook. 

Make flies in warm weather only, for in cold, 
the waxed silk will not draw. 
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In rainy weather, or when the season for 
angling is over, repair whatever damage your 
tackle has sustained. 

Never regard what bunglers and slovens tell 
you, but believe that neatness in your tackle, 
and a masterly hand in all your work, are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

As dry feet are conducive to health, we have 
copied an excellent receipt for the angler's use, 
which will prevent boots or shoes irom letting in 
water : ''take a pint of linseed oil, half a pound 
of mutton suet, six or eight ounces of bees wax, 
and a halfpenny worth of resin ; melt these in a 
pipkin together, and then let # cool till it be 
luke-warm, take a small hair brush and lay it 
on the boots ; but it is much better to be laid 
on the leather before the boots are made, and 
brushed once over with it, when made : as for 
old boots or shoes, you must brush them with 
it when they are dry." 

Lastly, t^ose who value health, do not begin 
the delightful recreation of angling till March ; 
although, in some years, if the weather be open 
and mild, February may afford more diversion. 




BOWLKER'S 



A short Account of the 
PRINCIPAL RIVERS IN ENGLAND. 

The THAMES is the mighty king of all the 
British Rivers, superior to most in beauty ^ and 
to all in importance ; it takes its rise from a 
copious spring called Thames- head, about two 
miles south'^west of Cirencester. It widens 
considerably on approaching Leehlade^ where 
it is joined by the Lech, the Coin, and the Isis, 
all which rise in the Ck>tswold hill ; continuing 
its course to the south-east by* Wallingford to 
Reading, it forms a boundary to the counties of 
Berks, Backs, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and 
Kent ; and joins the Medway at the Nore, in 
the Mouth of the British ocean. 

The MEDWAY is by far the most impor- 
tant river of any in Kent, except the Thames. 
It rises on the borders- of Surrey and Sussex, 
somewhat north of East-Grinstead, and takes 
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a north-east course to Tunbridge and Maid- 
stone : winding still nvith various curves east^ 
wardy it passes Rochester and Chatham, and 
finally turns to the north and enters the Nore 
und«r the fort of Sheemess, near the month of 
the fliames. This rivor is remarkable -for its 
extent and safety in harbouring the royal navy 
of Great Britain. 

The SEVERN is the principal River in 
Wales, and second only to the Thames in Eng- 
land > belonging alterpiitely to bodi covptries. 
The chief source of it is in a small lake on the 
eastern side of Plmiimmon hill, not far finsmihe 
heads><tfi^ rivers Wye and Rhydol;iit. flowi^ 
to 4lie sooth-east, ^through /a .mUi district,.. to- 
wards lianidloes ; it then turns to >t|ie aorth^ 
east^tween hillsy and approaches iNewtortra^ 
where h assnnes its ptoper. name^ofSevanu 
From ^tli^eei its course is almost due pordi 
Hirottgh the delightful vales of Monlgoiieiy)i»^ 
shire; after making a considerable compass it 
turns ^abrupdy to the south-east, and almost 
^oirdes the town of Shrewsbury, add^ punmes 
the same direction till it has passed Goalbrook 
Dale ; soon after which it flows sou&ward. to 
Bewdley, Worcester, and Glocester. Except 
a large semicircle which the Severn makes at 
Newnham, its course is chiefly to the south- 
west below Glocester, till it assumes the title of 
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th< Bristol channd; expanding . and insensibly 
loi^tag itself in the Atlantic ocean, between the 
Land's end of Corn wall and the extreme point 
of^Pembvokesbire* 

The WYE» though not the largest, may 
certainly be called the most beantifiil of the 
rivers of South Wales ; it rises on the sonth side 
of Plinlimflion hill, on the borders of Montgo- 
meryshire and Cardiganshire, being rather to 
the south of the source of the Severn. In its 
course it inclines gradually to the east, and 
separates Brecknockshire from Radnorshire : 
when past the Black Moimtain it flows east- 
ward to Herelbrd, Ross^ and Monmou^ ; from 
whence it proceeds soudi till it unitee itself with 
the Severn below Chepstow, thus forming part 
of the Bristol ChanneL 

The TRENT is a river which pervades some 
of the most fertile districts in the kingdom ; it 
rises in the hill near Newcastle-nnder-Iine, in 
Staffordshire, adjoining to the borders of Che- 
shire. In its course it divides Leicestershire 
from Derbyshire, and penetrates through the 
centre of Nottinghamshire ; at length it reaches 
the borders of Yorkshire, and a few miles from 
Gainsborough it joins with the aestuary of the 
Nortiiem Ouse to form the turbulent river 
Humber. 

"Art tlioo the Trent, whose name it hu been Mid, 
"Implies thou art by thirty riven fed T 
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The HUMBER is formed by the Trent, the 
Northern Ouse, the Derwent, and several other 
smaller streams. By the late inland navigation, 
it has a communication with the Mersey, Dee, 
Ribble» Severn, Thames, Avon, Sec. vrbich navi- 
gation, including its windings, extends above 
five hundred miles in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Chester, Stafford, Warwick, Leicester, Oxford, 
and Worcester : it divides Yorkshire from Lin- 
colnshire, and falls into the German ocean near 
Holderness. 

AVON, the name of four Rivers in England ; 
viz. 1, rising in Leicestershire, runs south-west 
by Warwick and Eve^am, and falls into the 
Severn at Tewkesbury : 2, in Monmouthshire : 
3, rising in Wiltshire, coasts the edge of the 
New Forest, and enters the English Channel at 
Christ Church Bay in Hampshire : and 4, the 
Lower Avon, which rises near Tedbury in Wilt- 
shire, and running west to Bath, becomes navi- 
gable ; continues its course to Bristol, and falls 
into the Severn north-west of that city. 



The Salmon, so bighty esteemed for the deli- 
cacy of its flavour, and so important aa article 
io a commercial view, is chiefly an inbabitant 
of the Bortheni regions ; they will ascend onr 
rivers for many miles ; force themeelveB against 
the most rapid streams, and spring with amazing 
agility over cataracts of several feet in height. 
An inhabitant of Berwick upon Tweed, gives 
the following account of them : "in the months 
of October and November, the Salmon begin to 
press up the river as far as they can reach, in 
order to spawn ; when that time approaches, 
the male and female nnite in forming a proper 
receptacle for it in the sand, or gravel, about 
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the depth of eighteen inches ; in this the female 
deoosits the spawn, which they afterwards care- 
fimj^Ter up by means of their tails, which 
are observed to have no skin on them for some 
time after this period. The spawn lie^ buried 
tm spring, if not dbturbed by violent floods, 
but the Salmon hasten to the sea as soon as they 
are able, in order to recover their strength ; for 
after spawning they become very lean, and are 
then called by the name of Kippers. When the 
^Imon first enter the rivers, they are observed 
to have a great many small animals adhering to 
them, especially ^.^u% theii^ gills ; these are the 
Lemea Salmanea^ or Salmon louse, of lin- 
nasus, and are signs that the fish are in high 
season ; «oon after tiie. Sahnon have . left . the 
sea, the Lemea ^ and drop i0(ff, .} ... 

About the latter end oi^ March ^tbe spawn jbe* 
gins to exclude thejouag, which gr^di^aUy; uv- 
erease to thelength4>f fojLur.or fiire, inches, a»|i 
are then call^ Samlets, Svidtt, orSioout^. 
About the beginning of May the river is ,6dl eif 
them ; it seems to be all alive; and there is np 
having an idea of their numbers wijdiout.BeeMig 
them ; but a seasonable flood then hurries them 
all to the sea, scarce any being bft m the river* 
About the middle of June, the earliest of the 
fry begin to drop, as it were, into the river 
again from the sea, at that time being about 
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twelve or fourteen inches in kngth ; and by a 
gradual progress increase in nnmber and Mze» 
till the end of July » when they are termed Gilse. 
In the beginning of Anguf ^ they lessen in num- 
ber, but increase ii^ siie, some being six or 
eight pounds in weight. 

- All fishermen agree that t^y never find any 
food in< the stomach of this fish. Perhaps du- 
ring the spaimilig tim^ they may entirely ne* 
gleet Iheir food ; and that they return to sea 
tank and lean» and coiiie from it in good c4hi- 
dition. 

It Is evident that^ at times/ their food is both 
fish and worms, for the angler uses both with 
good success ; as well as a large gaudy artifi^ 
eial fly, wUch they probably mistake for a gay 
LibeUula, or Dragoto fiy. The capture of Sal- 
mon in the Tweed is prodigious ; in a good 
fishery, often a boat load, and sometimes nefir 
two, are tak^ in & tide. The season for fisybing 
in the Tweed begins November 30th, but them 
are few taken till after Christmas ; it ends on 
Michai^lmas day> yet the Corporation of Ber- 
wick, who are the conservators of the river, iu^ 
dulge the fishermen with a fortnight past that 
time, on account of the change of the style. ' 

The general length of the Salmon is from two 
pmd a half to three feet, but sometimes mote ; 
the male is principally distinguished by the eur- 
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vature of the jaws'; both the tipper and lower 
mandible bending towards each other, more or 
lessy in different individoals, and at different 
seasons. The general colour of both sexes is 
a silvery grey, of a much darker cast on the 
back ; the sides of the male are marked with 
numerous small, irregular, dusky and copper- 
coloured spots, while those of the female exhi- 
bit only several rather large, distant, roundish 
spots of a dark cblour ; the male is somewhat 
longer, and of a more slender shape than the 
female.*' 

Having thus briefly premised the general cha- 
racter and size of the Salmon, it is necessary 
to give some account of its haunts and feeding- 
times, and then proceed to the aitifices best 
adapted for its capture. The principal seasons 
for the angler to follow Jiis operations are during 
the months of March and September. It does 
not stay long in a place, neither does it, like 
most other fish, lie near the river*s edge, but 
swims in the deepest parts, and usually in the 
middle, near the ground. Its prime feeding- 
time is from six till nine o'clock in the morning, 
and from three in the afternoon till sunset. 

The primary and most important articles with 
which the angler should be provided, are, a 
rod, reel, reel-line, cast-line, artificial flies, 
and various gut bottoms adapted - to the difie- 
rent modes of taking Salmon, 
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The length of the rod should be from sixteen 
to twenty feet, which, however, may be regu- 
lated according to the breadtli of the river in 
which he pursues his amusement. The reel, 
which should be large, is a most material ap- 
pendage to the rod, and is made of brass ; it 
must be constructed with the utmost nicety, 
and rendered capable of the swiftest circumvo- 
lutions.* The line, which is to be fastened to 
the reel, may be composed either of strong silk, 
or twisted horse-hair vrithout knots, and about 
thirty or forty yards in length ; at the end of 
this line must be a loop, to which you can at- 
tach a cast-line of a convenient length for 
throwing, (say, ten or twelve yards,) this cast- 
line must be about twenty hairs thick at the 
top, and gradually diminish as it approaches 
the gut bottom to which the flies or other baits 
are affixed* The bottom must be made either 
of strong silk -worm gut, or grass. The artifi- 
cial flies should generally be of large dimensions, 
and of a gaudy glittering colour ; the Dragon 
fly, and King's Fisher, are particularly adapted 
for Salmon fishing, (both of which are described 
in this volume,) although they will take almost 
any of the flies used for Trout. The angler 
should imitate principally the natural flies found 
on such rivers where Salmon abound ; but he 
may safely indulge his fancy, rather than depart 
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without a bite ; for mtatj succeed with the most 
monstrous and capricious baits of this gaudy 
kind. 

A raw cockle, or autsde, taken out of the 
shelly prawiuiy mianowsy and worms, have also 
been recommended as Salmon baits : the mode 
of angling with these is to drop the line, which 
must be totally unencumbered with shot, into 
some shallow which approximates to the edge 
of a hole 6f considerable depth, permitting the 
bait to be carried in by the currait^ The line 
should always be thrown across the river, and 
on the off side from the. spot where you expect 
a fish to rise. Wh^i you ima^ne that a ^ah 
has taken the bait, be ciutioui^ in giving it time 
to pouch it, that is, to swallow it fairfy and 
securely; after this, fix the hook firmly by a 
gentle twitch. On the first s^Muttion .of pain, 
the fish will plunge and spring with great vio* 
lence, and use every endeavour of strength and 
cunning to effect its eiscape : it wilt then, per- 
haps, run away with a considerable length of 
line, which is to b€[ kept in a gently relaxed 
situation, so Aat it may always yield with fa- 
cility to its obstinatle resistance. If it becomes 
sullen and quiet in the water, rouse it gently by 
throwing in a few stones ; and when it again 
commences resistance, do not be too eager in 
checking its career, but let it gradually exhaosC 
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its strength y follow it down the stream, and ' at 
every opportunity keep winding up the line, un- 
til you approach it in a weaned state ; then 
take it softly by the gills out of the water. The 
size of the hook, for this purpose, should be 
No. 2, or 3. 

Salmon take little fish and worms best on 
their first arrival in the fresh water, that is, in 
March ; and flies from that time until the end 
of September. Some anglers troll for them with 
the same baits, and in the same manner, as di- 
rected for Pike, and occasionally meet with 
success. 

Tlie Thames Salmon are' reckoned to exceed 
in quality those of any other river ; but those in 
the rivers Severn and Wye, are excellent in their 
kind, and are first in season of any in England. 

Before concluding this account of the Sal- 
mon, it may be remiarked, that a fresh wind 
after a flood, and when the sun shines watery, 
is the best weather for catching them ; or when 
l^e river is slightly urged by the tide ; but it 
mu8t not be thick or muddy. 

In the Acts of Parliament for the preservation 
of this fish, the party who catch and send SaU 
mon to London for sale, the produce of any 
fishery, of less than six pounds in weight, for- 
feits five pound^ ; the same penalty is also at- 
tached to the seller and buyer of the fish. 
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la aUui^ion to the k^oyr^ praot^pe of the Salr 
mon taking such, extraor^in^.lei^ps, we, extract 
the following from Qraytpn's Pjoljoll^ion irrr 

Ai when the Sahnon leeks a fresher stream to find ; 
<Whieh hither frdm the sea «otneS) yearly, hj his tiad.) 
As he towards season powsj and stents the wat'ry tract 
Where Tivy, CilliDg down, malies an high cataract, 
Forc'd by the rising rocks, that there her couise oppose. 
As though within her bounds they meant her to iuehMe ; 
Here, when the htbouring fish does at Uie foot arrive, 
' And finds that by Urst^ftgth be does ttufvainMAttiiref. 
His ti^l takes in nis mouth, and bending like a how 
That's to ftai cotopns drawh, kloft blMs^lf doth Chrow, 
Then springing at his height^ as doth a little wand 
Tliat'e Dc^ed end to end, and etaTted from man's hand. 
Far off itself doth cast ; so does the Salmon vault : 
And if, at finit, he flifl,'hi8 secoild summersault 
He ia«tan\ly essays, and fron^ his- nimble ring 
Still yerking, never leaves hntil himself he fiing 
Above the opposing stream.—— 

GREY SALMON are a distinct species from 
the common i^9Kui ; their heads ar^ larger in 
proportion, in .the. ja^s are fpur xaws of te^ih, 
and op. the. 1ong«e are eight. ti^tb ;. the hack.aod 
sides are. pf a deep grey with pvErple ^pots,. th^. 
belly silvery, the tail even at the end* They 
are stifong fisb^ and dp not. ascend the fresh, 
vrater.till Aligust, when they rush up the rivers 
with gif^^ ifiol^Mice, and.a^ very rarely idkeji 
by anglmg. , TJMy appear in the river l^K in 
Cumberland, from July ta September, and are. 
then i^ ^pfkwn. This is supposed to be the fish 
calkd .by the name of the Sawin, or Shewin, , in 
South Wdes. 



Tl^e GntvellrtAST-SPWNGjs supposed by 
some to be the i[ry of; the ^tbnon, but which is 



of general appearance, to the- Salmou, bat rare- 
ly of equal size ; in colour purplish, or violet, 
with the bead luid vhole bodj thickly marked 
with small round dark or blackish spots, sor- 
rounded.by a paler circle; ecsles rather small. 
They are natives of the European seas, passi^, 
Uke Salmon, into rirerB to depout their spawn. 
Their flesh is similar in oolonr, and of equal 
delicacy with the Sahnon. Wherever this fish 
ia to be found, it will afford the angler good 
sport ; the same baits are to be used as direc- 
ted for Salmon and Tront fishing. 
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The Trout admits of considerable variety &s 
to the tinge both of its ground colour and spots. 
Its general length, when full grown, is from 
twelve to fifteen inches ; its colour, j'ellowish 
grey, darker or browner upon the back, and 
marked on the aides with distant roand bright 
red spots, each surrounded by a tiage of pale 
bluish grey ; the betly is of a white or silvery 
cast ; the fios are of a pale purplish brown, the 
head rather large, and the scales very fine. The 
female is of a brighter and more beautiful ap- 
pearance than the male. 

In general the Trout prefers clear, cold, and 
briskly -running waters, with u stony or gravelly 
bottom; it swims with rapidity, and, like the 
Salmon, springs occasionally to a very consid- 
erable height in order to surmount any obstacle 
in its course. It generally spawns in October, 
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ftnd at that time gets among the roots of trees, 
and under large stones, in order to deposit its 
eggs, which are far less numerous than those of 
other fish : yet the Trout admits of very con- 
siderable increase, owing, no doubt, to the cir- 
cumstance of most of the voracious kind of 
fishes avoiding waters of so cold a nature as 
those which Trout delight to inhabit ; and their 
increase would be still greater, were they not 
themselves of a voracious disposition, firequent- 
ly preying upon each other. 

The merit of the Trout, as an article of food, 
is too well known to require particular notice : 
in this respect however those are most esteemed 
which are natives of the clearest waters : the 
flesh of some is white, some red, and some yel- 
lowish ; the two last are accounted the best, yet 
all three sorts are sometimes found in the same 
river, and in places but a short distance from 
each other. 

The Trout is of a more sudden growth than 
any fish except the Salmon, but it does not live 
to a great age ; when full grown, it shortly af- 
terwards diminishes in body, and its head in- 
creases in size, until its death. It is best in 
season in the months of May and June, but is 
considered good from the end of February until 
August, when Greyling fishing commences. In 
October the Trout retires to the deep parts of 
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the river, wbere it coBtinnes antil the return of 
spriog; and in February, if the weather be 
warm, it leaves its winter quarters to cleanse 
and recreate itself in the shallow streams ; and 
as it gains strength, pursues its course up the 
river, fireqnently changing its position. 

The Trout generally feeds in the deepest parts 
of large and swift streams near the sides ; and 
very commonly lies under hollow hanks, among 
the roots of trees, and behind great stones that 
cause an eddy in the water. The best time to 
angle for it is from March to August ; in March 
if the weather be open and mild, and the water 
clear, angle with the worm, or troll with the 
minnow, or kill-devil, (see Directiams for Trol* 
ling,) in the morning; and towards twelve 
o*clock the Blue Dun and March Brown flies 
make their appearance ; when, of course, you 
will discontinue the former baits and cmnmence 
fly-fishing, which will generally prove success- 
ful until about three o*clock, when the flies be- 
gin to disappear from the river. In the evening 
again use the worm or minnow. As the season 
advances the flies daily appear earlier and con* 
tinue later, and may be fished with accordingly. 

In fishing for Trout with the worm observe 
these directions : the rod must be strong, with 
a pliant top, and from twelve to fifteen feet in 
length, the line should be about a foot longer; 
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but it is best at all times, and for ^iD kinda of 
angling, to nse a reel, and about tuventy yards of 
reel-line, (as described on page 17,) sotbatyoii 
may make the casting line longer or shorter at 
pleasure ; the bottom must be comprised of two 
yards or more of fine round gut, and No. 5 or 6 
book ; a float is quite unnecessary. Bait with 
either one lob-worm, two small red worms, or 
two brandlings ; all of which are required to be 
well scoured and very lively ; for, a Trout will 
not touch a worm that is hattf dead, or in any 
way mangled or dirty. Pnt the' lob-w6rm on 
the hook in the foHowing manner t enter the 
point of the hook about a quarter 6f an inch 
below its head, and carry it down to within the 
same distance of its tail, keeping the point of 
the h6ok completely hid in the worm. If two 
small red worms or brandlings' be used, run the 
point of the hook in at the hfead of the first, and 
bring it out about three parts down its body, 
then draw it carefully tip over th^ arming or 
whipping of the hook, while you put on the 
other^; put the point of the hook into the second 
somewhat below the middle, and carry it near 
to the head, then draw the first worm down to 
jdirtit. 

In angling with the worm it is necessary to 
"put a^ many shot upon the line, about nine in- 
ches from the hook, as wiH readily sink the 
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bait; becaase, if the stream be rapid, the bait 
is carried away mtfaout touching the ground, 
consequently there is but little chance of a Trout 
tafaing it. While thus fishing with the running 
line, keep as far from the water as you can, and 
let the bait be carried down by the stream into 
the haunts mentioned on page. 24; and when a 
fish begins to bite, do not strilLe the first time 
you feel a slight tug, but rather slacken the 
line ; and when you feel one or more sharp tugs 
together, . then strike smartly ; if it is a heavy 
fish do not be too eager to land it. 
. When maggots are used, which are generally 
considered the best of all ground baits, a rod 
rather more flexible than the one described for 
worm- fishing is necessary ; the length of line 
should be proportioned to the river or place in 
which you angle ; the line cannot be too fine ; 
the hook No. 7 or 8 ; and, for this purpose, a 
small cork or goose-quill float is required. A 
few maggots should be thrown in occasionally 
for the fish to feed upon, as, when angling for 
Trout, all other kinds of fish are taken with this 
bait, except Salmon and Pike. 

The natural flies best adapted for dibbing, 
or bobbing at the bush, are the May fly, or 
yellow Cadow, the Grey Drake, the Orl, and 
the Canon, or Down-hill fly ; all which are to 
]>e found on bushes near to the river side, in the 
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months of May and June. The line should be 
from two to three yarda^ long, and it b best to 
be made of hard twisted silk, (which can be 
purchased at any of the tackle shops,) with two 
hooks No. 7, tied back to back ; one or iwo 
flies may be used at a time. The method of 
angling with the natural fly, is to drop the line 
over bushes, segs, rushes, or in holes and curls 
where no other bait can be used ; it is requisite 
to imitate as nearly as possible the manner in 
which the flies rise off and fall upon the water ; 
and to be cautious when you see a fish ap- 
proach, which it does very suddenly, not to 
snatch the bait away. Bobbing with real flies, 
and trolling with real minnows, are considered 
so very .destructive as to be prohibited by some 
Gentlemen in their preserved parts of rivers. 

The following method of taking Trout, is, by 
some experienced anglers, much esteemed : — 
Make a pair of wings of the feather of a land- 
rail, and on the bend of the hook put one or 
two cadis ; the head of the cadis should be kept 
close to the wings. Angle with a rod about 
five yards long, the line three, and the hook 
No* 2 or 3. Let the bait float down the stream 
just below the surface, then gently draw it up 
again a little irregularly by shaking the rod, 
.and if there be a fish in the place it will be sure 
to take it. If you use two cadis with the wings. 
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put the hook In ftt the head mud out at the neck 
of the first; and quite through the other Irom 
head to tail. Two brandlings, or smiA red 
worms, may be fished with in the same waj% 

Befbre yon send TroUt on a journey, always 
have them deaned and gutted, and let them be 
laid on their backs, and closely packed in a 
willow basket with dry straw. Packing in damp 
grass or rushes is apt to ferment^ and therefore 
liable to spoil the fish. 



The Alpine TROUT, or Gilt CHARR, 
abounds in the lakes of Ulswater and Winan^ 
dermere, in Westriioreland, and in the lakes of 
Llyn QucUyn near the foot of Showdon, in North 
Wales ; it is in length about twelve inches ; its 
colour silvery, with the back shingly tinged 
with olive^green, and the sides thickly freckled 
with very minute bright^red and blackii^ specks; 
its head very large, and' scales very small ^ on 
th^ whole, it is similar to the common Trout, 
only rather broader. Thos^ which inhabit the 
clearest and coldest watei's are observed to be 
of the richest colours. It is a fish of great dd- 
icacy of flavour, and much esteemed as food. 

The Alpine Trout may i>e successfully angled 
for ^th arty of the Trout baitff, but more par^ 
ticularly with the fly. 
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The^WINIAD inhabits the same lakes as 
the Alpine Trout, and is to be found in some of 
the northern rivers ; it resembles the common 
Trout in shape, but is thicker in proportion :' 
its length is from ten to twelve inches; the 
^ head is small and very taper in front, the upper 
lip extending considerably beyond the lower, so 
that the mouth, which is small, appears placed 
beneath ; the general colour of it is a silvery 
grey, with a dusky tinge on the npper parts, 
and the ^ase of each scale marked by a dusky 
speck ; the fins are pale brown, the tail forked, 
and the scales large. In rivers, at the time of 
spawning, which is in December, it forces its 
way up the most violent streams, generally ad- 
vancing in two ranges, and forming in front an 
acute angle, the whole being conducted by a 
single fish. The flesh of the Gwiniad has an 
hisipid taste, and must b^ eaten sooh t^r it is 
caught. This fish is to be angled for with the 
same baits, and with the same tackle, as direc- 
ted fo^ Trout or breyling. 



There is in many rivers, esfleclally in sikch as 
empty themselves into the sea, a lilftle Trout, 
caUed the Skegger, which will readily take any 
small fly, and will bite at the worm or maggot 
as fast and as freely as Minnows ; it never ex- 
ceeds the size of a Herring. 
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GREYLING. 

The Greeting is an elegant fisb, and when 
full grown is about siiteen inches in length ; it 
chiefly abonnda in the rivers of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, in the Teme near Ludlow, and in the 
Lug and other streams near Leomioster, la 
shape it resembles the Trout, but is rather more 
slender, particularly near the tail ; its colour is 
a beautiful silvery grey, with numerous longi- 
tudinal dark stripes ; the scales rather lai^e ; 
the head, fins, and tail, are of a brownish caat, 
and the tail forked. The largest Greyling 
ever caught in England was taken at Ludlow : 
it measured above balf-a-yard in length, and 
weif^ed four pounds eight ounces. 

The Greyling is a very swift swimmer, disap- 
pearing like the transkDt passage of a shadow. 
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from iK^hence is derived its ancient name of 
Umbra, or Umber. It spawns in April and 
May, and is then to pe found in gentle gliding 
streams ; it is a voracious fish» rising freely at 
the fly, and will very eagerly take both worms 
and maggots ; it naturally feeds upon all kinds 
of water insects, and the roe of other fish. It 
is much esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh, 
which is white, firm and of a fine flavour ; and 
is considered as in the highest season in the 
depth of winter. 

This fishy generally speaking, inhabits the 
same streams as the Trout, and it frequently 
happens that, in fly-fishing, the angler will take 
both at the same stand ; and sometimes, when 
two or three flies are fisheil with, one of each 
may be taken at the same throw. The Greyling 
is much more simple, tind therefore bolder, than 
the Trout, and will rise sifveral times if you 
miss hooking it. 

The principal months to angle for Greyling 
are September, October, and November ; and 
then, if the water be low and fine, and the day 
warm and cloudy, the three autumn flies, viz. 
the Whirling Blue, ike Pale Blue, and the WiU 
low, will be found very killing. 

During the three months above-mentioned the 
chief haunts of the smaller Greyling are in 
glides ; but the large ones generally resort to 
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deeper water^ into which a gentle stream falls ; 
the former may readily be taken with the Ay, 
but the latter must be aneled for witii the wonn 
or maggot ; when these baits are used the tackle 
should be ci the finest description, the bottom 
to be at least two yards of gut, le^ed with two 
shot about a foot from the hook; a small goose- 
quill floaty and. a hook No. 5 or 6 for worms^ 
and No. 8 or 9 for maggots, are r^quir^d; the 
bait to lie on or very near to the ground. Strike 
the instant the float descends, and when a fisb 
is hooked be sure work it with caption, as the 
hold in it$ mouth easily gives way ; you must 
also epdeaTour to preveni it from rubbing its 
nose against the ground, which it is very apt to 
do;, but, when fairly bo<4(cd, it is, Hke the 
Chuby easily subdued. When fishiag with mag* 
gets, occasionally throw a few in to draw the 
$sh together. 

The Greyling may also be caught with cab-* 
bage grubs, grasshoppers, f^ud qpdbaits, either 
oatiurat or ^fi<pial ; the mc^thod o^ angling with 
these i» to sink.apd di^w, that is^ to permit the 
ba^t to iK|l gradually to the bottom, and draw- 
ing it.up again yery gently, but irregidarly i the 
rod and line to be of equa) length, the hook| 
No. 5 or 6,, must be leaded upon the shank. 
S^v^ral other kil^ds of fish may be taken with 
these baits. 
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Thb Pike is a Ofttire of moat of the lakes, 
ponda, .qad nven.in £aglaiid, and ia ksown to 
grow to, be upwards of tbirtJii pounds in wetskt ; 
the head of it is v«i;y'flat, the upper jaw broad, 
and shorter thv* the lower, wbiirii tvms Hp a 
little at the end, and is marked with minate: 
punctures; the teeth are very. sharp, dif posed 
only in front of the upper jaw, but in both aidea 
of the lower, as wellasin the roof qf the movth, 
and ofLen on the tongue ; the gape is very wide, 
the eyes small, and the tad is. sightly forked.i 
The .usual. colour of it i» a polci olive grey), deep- 
est on the bock, and is maiked wi.tb« isidea by 
several ydlowish spots or patcbeB ; ^^n initft 
highest peEfection the cojenis are more brilliaDt, 
the aides being of a bright olive, wiU) yellow, 
^ots, (be ba<^ dark green, mi the belly ailvery. 
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The voracity of the Pike is commemorated 
by all ichthyological writers ; it has been known 
to choke itself in attempting to swallow one of 
its own species which proved too large a mor- 
sel ; it will also devour water rats, and young 
ducks which happen to be swimming near it ; 
and will even contend with the otter for its prey» 
and endeavour to force it out of his mouth. A 
Mr Plott, of Oxford, has recorded the following 
highly singular anecdote. ''At Lord Gower's 
canal at Trentham, a Pike seized the head of a 
swan as she was feeding under water, and gor- 
ged so much of it as kill^ them both ; the ser- 
vants, perceiving the swan with its head under 
water for a longer time than usual, took boat, 
and found both swan and Pike dead." 

Bowlker, in the first edition of this book, 
gives the following instance of the extreme vo- 
racity of this fish. ''My father catched a Pike 
in Barn-Meer, (a large standing water in Che- 
shire,) which was an ell long, and weighed 
thirty-five pounds, which he brought to Lord 
Cholmondeley : his Lordship otdered it to be 
turned into a canal in the garden, wherein were 
abundance of several sorts offish : about twelve 
months after, his Lordship drawed the caual, 
and found that this overgrown Pike had de- 
voured all the fish,- except one large Carp that 
weighed between nine and ten pounds, and that 
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was bitten in several places. The Pike was then 
put into the canal again, together with abun- 
dance of tish for him to feed upon, all which 
he devoured in less than a year's time ; and was 
observed by the gardener and workmen there, 
to take the ducks, and other water fowl, under 
water. Whereupon they shot magpies and 
crows, and threw them into the canal, which 
the Pike took before their eyes : of this they ac- 
quainted their Lord ; who, thereupon, ordered 
the slaughterman to fling in calves bellies, chick- 
ens guts, and such like garbage to him, to prey 
upon : but being soon after neglected, he died, 
as supposed, for want of food." 

The smaller kind of fish are said to show the 
same uneasiness and detestation at the presence 
of a Pike, as the smaller birds do at the sight 
of a hawk ; and when the Pike, as is often the 
case, lies dormant at the surface of the water, 
they are observed to swim around in vast num- 
bers, and in the greatest anxiety. 

The Pike spawns in March and April, accor- 
ding to the warmth or coldness of the season, 
depositing it among weeds near the water's 
edge; the young are supposed to be of very' 
quick growth ; the first year it arrives at the 
length of from six to ten inches ; the second, to 
twelve or fifteen ; and the third, to eighteen or- 
twenty. An overgrown Pike is called a Luce, 

D 
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but the flesh of a Pike wheo about two feet long 
is to be preferred, being far more delicious and 
grateful to the palate. It is in its prime in Sep- 
tember and October, but is considered good 
from Midsummer till Chrbtmas. The longevity 
of this fish is very remarkable ; it is asserted 
that it will live to be upwards of an hundred 
years old* 

The Pike is a very solitary fish, and is partial 
to the deepest and most obscure parts of the 
river> which has sand or gravel upon the hot- 
tom» generally taking its station near the side ; 
it is also frequently found in quiet retired pla- 
ces where the water is rather shallow than deep> 
forming a bend or bay in rivers, especially if 
the sides of such places are shaded with tall 
segs or bull-rushes ; among these the Pike lies^ 
particularly during floods, a foot or two below 
the surface, with its nose just projecting from 
the rushes or segs, looking up the stream for 
whatever food may come within its reach. But 
when the river is of a proper colour, it goes oc- 
casionally, towards the dusk of evening, some 
yards from the haunts above-mentioned in search 
of food ; particularly to fords or shallows where 
small fish frequent. 

From the time of spawning till August Pike 
are not in a vigorous state, appearing more in- 
clined to dose and bask in the sun near the top 
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of the water^ than to feed ; at such times a 
snare is more effectual than the most tempting 
bait the angler can select ; and if such be placed 
so close as to touch its nose, it will generally 
draw back from it ; and should you persevere 
in placing the bait near it, it will plunge away 
in anger* In fact. Pike are longer than any 
other fish in recovering their health, flesh, and 
appetite, after the act of procreation ; indeed, 
but few will take a bait freely, and fewer still 
are fit for table, before September. 

During the summer months Pike take the 
worm or minnow best early in the morning apd 
late in the evening. In September and October 
they will bite well all day, but best about three 
o*clock in the afternoon; and now the bait 
which before was nauseous to the Pike, is be- 
come very desirable, and will not easily be for- 
saken by it. 

Pike, when on the feed, are as bold as they 
are voracious, attacking and devouring all kinds 
of fish, with the exception of the Tench : — 

The Pikr. fell tynnt of the liquid plain. 
With ravenous waste devours his fellow train; 
Yet, howsoe'er wtih moling famine piu'd, 
The Tench he spares, a medicinal kind ; 
For when by wounds distressed, or sore disease, 
He courts the salutary fish for ease ; 
Close to his scaiet the kind physician glides. 
And sweats the healing balsam from his sides. 

P9pe. 

The following is the plan generally adopted 
by most anglers when trolling for a Pike : — 
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To Troll far a Pike. 
The best baits to troll with, are small Trout, 
Greyling, Bleak, Gudgeons, Roach, Dace, and 
young Frogs ; the fish baits varying from one 
to four ounces in weight. The rod for trolling 
must be long and stout, the line strong and 
twenty yards or more in length, wound upon a 
reel ; the bottom to be about twelve inches of 
gimp, or strong twisted gut, to which a box 
swivel is attached to help the bait to turn freely ; 
two hooks. No. 5, tied back to baok are gene- 
rally used : some anglers suspend a lead plum- 
met, of a conical form, between the hooks by a 
short piece of gut, which they force into the 
mouth or throat of the bait to make it sink bet- 
ter ; the bait to be hung securely by the upper 
lip on one of the hooks. In trolling it is advisa- 
ble to have the casting line about the length of 
the rod, and to hold loosely in the left hand a 
yard or more of reel-line, until, with a jerk from 
the right hand you cast, the bait in the water. 
When the jerk is given, let the line which is 
held in the left hand pass from its hold gradu- 
ally, so that the bait may not be checked when 
cast out, by holding the line too fast ; or that 
it may fall short of where you wish to place it, 
which it wiH do, if you let go the line altogether 
when you make the jerk. By noticing these ob- 
servations, and with a little practice, you may 
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cast the baited hook to many yards distance^ 
and within an inch of the spot which you may 
think likely to harbour a Pike. 

On arriving at the river, or pond, where you 
intend to troll, first try the bank side both right 
and left ; then cast the bait directly forwards 
as far as possible, and continue fishing close 
but not twice in the same place ; always permit 
the bait to sink near to th'e bottom, then gradu- 
ally draw it upwards till it is near the surface ; 
let it sink again ; now draw it gently upwards 
in a zig-zag direction ; be careful not to take 
the bait out of the water hastily, as it frequent- 
ly happens that a fish will run at it at the very 
moment that you have drawn it to you for ano- 
ther throw. When there is a run, or bite, lowier 
the point of the rod towards the water, and at 
the same time draw the line gradually from th» 
reel with your left hand, so that nothing may 
impede or check the progress of the fish in car- 
rying the bait to its hold in order to pouch it. 
Do not strike until the Pike has had possession 
of the bait about seven minutes, or till the line 
shakes or moves in the water, then wind up tho- 
slack line, and turn the rod, so that the reel 
may be uppermost instead of underneath, then 
strike, but not with violence. If it should be a 
large fish, and the place open, give more line, 
and do not pull hard at any time, unless your 
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tackle should be in danger of entangling among 
weeds or boshes, and when this is the case the 
utmost caution is necessary, lest the rod, line, 
hook, or hold should break. When completely 
exhausted and brought to the side, take it up 
with a net, or fix a li^nding hook in it, either 
through the upper lip^ or under the lower jaw ; 
or, if in want of either of these, put your thumb 
and finger into its ^es, which is the most safe 
hold with the hand. 

TlM Pike*! my jnjr of iU tbe Miay tlki«] ; 
And of all fiabiug iiutruinenta, the Trol]. 



Objections have been made to the preceding 
method of baiting the hooks, which, perhaps, 
leaves them too much exposed, and liable to 
entanglement among the weeds* The foUowing 
is a description of the prepared gorge hook, 
generally sold at the tackle shops for trotting, 
and directions how to bait the same. 

The gorge book consists of two, or what is 
cdiled a double Eel hook ; to the shank b h.nU 
ened about two or three inches of twisted brass 
wire, the end of which forms a loop ; to this 
loop fietsten a piece of gimp about four inches 
long ; to the other end fix a box swivel ; and 
then take another piece of gimp'six inches long, 
and fasten one end of it to the swivel, and make 
a loop at the otlMr to fix on the trolling line. 
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T6 jnake the but tiiik, ^ suffioiently heavy to 
be thrown to a distance, the shank of the hook 
and part of the brass wire is neatly covered 
with lead, of a long octagon or barrel shape. 

For the bettw guidance of the inexperienced 
angler we subjoin these representations : — 




No.l.GoigehooklMited. S. Gorge hook. 8. Baiting Needle. 

To bait the gorge hook, take a baiting needle 
and hook the curved end to the loop of gimp, 
to which the wire is fastened; then enter the 
point of the needle into the mouth of the bait, 
and bring it out at the middle of the fork of its 
tail, the lead will then lie concealed in the bait's 
belly, and the barbs and points outside turning 
upwards. To keep the bait firm on the hooks 
it is necessary to tie the tail-part fast to the 
gimp with white thread ; but if a needle and 
thread is passed through the flesh on each side 
of the bait near the tail, it is a much neater 
way than tying round the outside. 

It would be well for the angler to provide 
himself with double hooks of several dices, so 
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that he may always have one proportioned to 
the sise of the bait which his judgment leads 
him to prefer. Some are of opinion that it is 
better to deprive the bait of all its tins, except 
the tail ; they say it helps it to spin better ; we 
think it is not a matter of importance, and there- 
fore the angler may use his own discretion. 

To preserve the baits fresh, it b best to keep 
them in a tin box covered with bran, which will 
absorb the moisture from their bodies ; if, when 
packing the baits, you sprinkle a little salt over 
them, they will keep longer and be in a better 
state for use. 



The Trimmer. 

The next mode, in general estimation, of tak- 
ing a Pike is with the trimmer, or bank-runner, 
and this may be used while angling for other 
fish, or left to remain all night ; the baits most 
proper are enumerated on page 38, which must 
be alive, and about six inches in length ; the 
line should be about twelve yards of hard-twisted 
twine, the double hooks and platted wire adap- 
ted fcNT the bottom, will cost a mere trifle, and 
may be had at any fishing-tackle shop. When 
at the place where you intend leaving the line, 
take a bait and make an incision in the skin 
with a sharp knife on the left shoulder, and an- 
other a little below the back fin ; then introduce 
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the wire to which the double hook is attached , 
(first takiog off the hook,) at the lower incision, 
and bring it out at the upper, just far enough 
to enable you to hang the hook on again, then 
draw the wire back so that the hook remains 
close to the shoulder* Care must be taken in 
performing the above operation on the bait, not 
to injure it more than is necessary; and the 
quicker it is performed the better. You should 
in the first place wind the line on a forked stick, 
of haisel or ash, about six inches long, and in 
shape similar to a Y, having a slit on one end of 
the fork in which the line is to be placed, but 
not tighter than just to prevent the bcdt-fish 
from drawing it out ; then set off the bait, first 
making the line fast to a bush, or stake, so that 
it may hang a little below mid-water. Note, 
the line should be leaded with a small bullet a 
few inches from the hook, and if a swivel be 
added to connect the line with the wire bottom, 
it will be found advantageous. 

A trimmer may be made with a block of light 
wood, having a cylinder in the centre on which 
the line is wound, leaving about a yard and half, 
or more, to hang down in the water ; after bait- 
ing, it should be set at liberty, and permitted to 
go wherever the. current drives it, the angler si- 
lently following ; when a fish has pouched the 
bait, he must then proceed in a boat, or other- 
wise, to secure his prize. 
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In lakes and ponds the following trimmer 
fireqoendy meets with success ; tie about a yard 
of twine fast to the neck of a blown bladder, (a 
common wine bottle well corked will answer the 
same purpose,) to the end of which attach the 
bottom before described, or, if the bait be not 
too large, single hooks tied to a piece of gimp 
may be used instead, the bait to be suspended 
by the back fin ; siier baiUng, it is to be started 
on the water before a brisk wind. When a Pike 
has taken the bait you will perceive the water 
agitated in the most violent manner, and after 
an amusing and desperate struggle, the bladder 
or bottle will kill the heaviest of fish. 

Walton says, that if a short line, with a live 
bait attached, be fastened round the body, or 
wings, of a goose or duck, and she chaced over 
a pond, will make excellent sport* 

A rod twelve feet long, and a rinf of wtit , 

A winder and barrel, will help thv desire 

In killinir a Pike: but tbe forked stick. 

With a slit and a bladder ; and that other fine trick, 

Which our artists call inap, with a goose or a dock. 

Will kill two for one if you have any luck: 

The gentry of Shropshira do monrily smile. 

To see a eoose and a belt the fish to beguile. 

When a Fike suns hioiaelf, and a firogging doth gcs 

The two^inched hook is better, I know. 

Than the ord*nary snaring. Bat still i must cry, 

When the Pike is at home, mind the cookery. 

Barker's Art of Angling. 

The Leiger» 
The rod and line for leiger, or Kve-bait fish* 
ing, must be strong and of a length adapted to 
the water in wbiefa yon intend ahgUng; the 
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bottom, aboat two feet of gimp, to be affixed to 
the line by a swivel ; the hook, if single. No. 3, 
if double. No. 5 ; put on a cork float sufficiently 
large to swim a Gudgeon, or large Minnow, at 
mid-water ; the line to be leaded, so as to make 
the float stand upright on the water. The ang* 
ler must carry his baits with him in a tin kettle 
with a few holes in the top ; to bait the hook 
pass the point and barb through both the lips 
of the live bait, on the side of the mouth, which 
will not distress it so much as by passing the 
hook through its nose ; or, pass the hook under 
the back fin, taking care that it docs not go too 
deep, for, should it injure the back bone, the 
bait will die in a few minutes. When a Pike 
takes the bait, allow a little time to pouch, 
then strike. In this manner several other kiada 
of fish may be caught, viz. Trout, Perch, &€^ 



Spring Snap. 
The spring snap usually sold at the tackle 
shops, is to be fished with in the same way as 
the preceding, only it is necessary to strike the 
instant a fish takes the bait* The angler may 
make the following which will answer nearly as 
well ; tie to a piece of gimp two large worm 
hooks, long in the shank, and on the shank near 
the top whip a small hook to hang the bait on ; 
the two large hooks will then lie close to the 
side of the bait. 
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If frogs are used, either for troUiag or live- 
bait fishing, you must choose the yellowest that 
can be procured ; to bait with it, put the arm- 
ing wire into its mouth, and bring it out through 
its gills ; then tie the wire to the frog's leg, just 
above the upper joint. When a single hook. No. 
4 or 6, is used, fix it through the side of the 
frog's lip, it will then live a long time in the wa- 
ter and swim strong. 



Snaring or Haltering, 
During the spring and summer months, when 
Pike are found inactive near the surface of the 
water, which is frequently the case, especially 
in ditches connected with rivers, and among 
weeds ; they are then to Be taken by snaring, or 
haltering, which must be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: — procure a strong stiff taper 
pole, four yards long, and not too heavy ; at 
the taper end tie on about a yard of whipcord, 
having a piece of well-nealed brass wire, or 
gimp, fastened to it, and formed into a noose. 
When you espy a fish, fix your eye steadily up- 
on it, and do not look off; then, having the 
snare ready, lower it gradually into the water, 
about two yards before the fish, and guide it 
very gently towards its head ; when the snare is 
carried beyond its head and gilb, strike with a 
jerk and lift it out immediately. 



PERCH. 

Thb Perch is an inhabitant of clear rivers and 
lakes, and is to be found in all parte of Eng- 
land : its genera) length, when full grown, is 
from twelve to eighteen inches, and weighs from 
two to four pounds. The colour of the Perch 
is brownish olive, sometimes accompiuiied hy a 
slight gilded tinge on the sides, and commonly 
marked with five or six moderately broad, hlack- 
ish transvHse bars ; the dorsal fin is of a pale 
violet brown, the rest of the fins, and the tail, 
are red. Sometimes this fish varies in colour, 
the olive assumiu); a richer cast of gilded green, 
the dusky bars appearing mart numerous, and 
of a bluish black. 

The Perch is fond of firequenting deep holes 
in rivers which flow with a gentle current ; it is 
extremely voracious, and eagerly takes a bait; 
it is so tenacious of life, that it may be carried 
to the distance of siity miles, in dry straw, and 
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yet survive the journey. The flesh of it is held 
in high repute, being considered remarkably 
firm ami delicate. 

The Perch spawns in February and March ; 
Hie season for angling is during April, May and 
June, from day-light till eleven o*clock in the 
morning, and from three or four o'clock in the 
evening till dark ; if the sky be clouded, and a 
brisk wind stirring, it will bite well all the day. 
The best baits are minnows, red worms, mag- 
gots and wasp-grubs. When angled for with 
the minnow, it must be done neariy in the same 
manner as directed for Pike, on page 44 and 45, 
only with this difference, the bottom of the line 
may be gut, and a single hook. No. 4 or 5 ; and 
when with worms, it is necessary to throw into 
certain places, in the river, or pond, steued 
malt, or fresh grains, and lobworms cut in 
pieces, before you begin ; if this plan be adop- 
ted, success may be depended upon. When 
with maggots, or wasp-grubs, bait the places as 
before, only substituting the bait you fish with, 
for lobworms. The line to be used for this 
purpose should be strong and fine, the hook 
No. 6 for worms. No. 6 for wasp-grubs, and No. 
7 or 8 for maggots. The bait should be sus- 
pended, by means of the float, about twelve or 
eighteen inches from the bottom. Sometimes 
the Perch may be taken with a fly under vrater. 
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Two or three hooks may be used at the same 
time, and affixed to the same bottom, when 
angling for Perch with the worm or maggot ; it 
is necessary to tie them to separate pieces of 
short stiff gut, or bristle, and to fasten them to 
the line, by means of a loop, about six inches 
above each other. 



RUFFE. 

The Ruffe, or Ruffe Perch, chiefly frequents 
clear rivers; it is about six inches in length; 
its shape is more slender than that of the com- 
mon Perch ; its head rather large, and some- 
what flattened ; its colour inclining to olive, 
with dusky spots dispersed over the body, fins, 
and tail ; and the belly whitish. Its flesh is 
very wholesome, and is preferred to the com- 
mon Perch. 

The Ruffe inhabits mostly deep places with 
gravelly bottoms ; in summer it will bite all day 
long, if the weather be cool and the sky cloud- 
ed; small red worms, or brandlings, well-scour- 
ed, are the best baits. It is to be angled for 
with the same tackle as for Gudgeons. Some- 
times fifty or a hundred may be taken at one 
stand. This fish is firequently caught when 
angling for Peroh. 



CARP. 

The Carp is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe, and was introduced into England in the 
year 1514. The uitnal length of it is from 
twelve to fifteen inches ; but it sometimes ar- 
rives at the length of two or three feet, and 
weighs from twenty to ihirty pounds. Its gen- 
eral colour is a yellowish olive, much deeper 
or browner on the back, and accompanied 
with a slightly gilded tinge on the aides ; the 
scales are large, rounded, and very distinct ; the 
head is large, and the mouth furnished oa each 
side with a long beard or wattle, and above the 
nostnig is a much smaller and shorter pair ; the 
tins are violet brown, and the tul slightly forked. 

The Carp spawns in May, June, or July, ac- 
cording as the warm season sets in; at this 
time it swims to shallow, warm and sheltered 
places, when the female deposits the spawn 
where the bottom is somewhut gritty, about the 
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roots of grasSy osier-roots^ &c. the milter, or 
male fish, by a natural instinct, follows the 
spawner, and the milt, or soft roe, is spread over 
the spawn, which thus becomes impregnated. 
Carp at this season are ft'equently seen swim- 
ming, as it were in a circle, about the same 
spot. The finest and calmest days are com- 
monly those on which Carp spawn ; Providence 
having thus made a provision for the greater 
security of the fry of so useful a fish ; as other* 
wise, in a stormy day, the spawn would be 
washed towards the banks, where it would be 
eaten up by birds, trampled underfoot, or dried 
up by the heat of the sun. The Carp is an ex- 
tremely prolific fish, and the quantity of roe is 
so great, that it is said to have sometimes ex- 
ceeded the weight of the emptied fish itself, 
when weighed against it. 

The usual food of the Carp consists of worms 
and water insects ; it is so tenacious of life that 
it may be kept for a very considerable time in 
any damp place, though not immersed in water; 
and it is said to be sometimes fattened with 
success by being enveloped in wet moss, sus- 
pended in a net, and fed at intervals with bread 
steeped in milk ; taking care to refresh it now 
and then by throwing fresh water over the net 
in which it is suspended. The age to which 
the Carp arrives is very great, and several well 

£ 
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authenticated iDstances are adduced of its ani- 
viog at that of considerably more than a cen- 
tury. 

The Carp chiefly inhabits lakes and ponds, 
being seldom found in any of our rivers ; it fre- 
quents the deepest and most quiet places, es- 
pecially if the bottom be of sand, clay, or 
weeds. It is naturally a cunning, shy and tim- 
orous fish ; so much so that the angler must be 
possessed of great patience. It is best in sea- 
son in March and April, being then very fat ; 
and the flesh is much more delicate and agree- 
able to the palate, than at any other time. 

The prime months to angle for Carp are from 
February to June ; if the weather is mild, they 
will then bite more freely than at any other part 
of the season, and at any time in the day, par- 
ticularly if there be a slight shower of rain fal- 
ling. From June till Michaelmas they are to be 
fished for very early in the morning or late in the 
evening ; during cold weather they will not bite 
at all. In angling, use a long light rod, with a 
reel and reel-line of the finest description, the 
bottom of which must be at least two yards of 
gut ; and, as the mouth of this fish is small, it 
is necessary to use smaller hooks than for other 
fish, viz. the hook for worms should be No. 5 
or 6, for wasp-grubs No. 7, and for maggots 
No. 8 or 9; the line to be lightly leaded with 
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small shot a few inches from the hook, using a 
very small goose-quilt float. The best baits are 
well-scoured red worms and brandlings, m&g- 
gots» wasp-grubsy and the green worms found 
upon bushes and cabbage leaves ; this last is 
excellent, and is a more natural bait for them 
than any other; they are also partial to the white 
pieces selected from chandlers' greaves, which 
should be softened by soaking in warm water 
a short time before they are used* If conveni- 
ent, the angler should, a few hours before he 
commence his operations, throw in either of 
these ground*baits : procure fresh grains and 
lob-worms cut in pieces, with a little bran and 
greaves, mixed together; or a few slices of 
white bread with treacle or honey spread there- 
on ; by this means, if thrown in over night, he 
will have a great chance of success at day^ 
break next morning. 

The following pastes are considered good for 
taking Carp ; take the boiled flesh of a rabbit, 
cut small and beaten in a mortar, adding there- 
to a little flour and honey ; or, crumbs of white 
bread and honey made into a paste ; this last is 
equally good, and more easily made than the 
former; and, to make it stick upon the hook, 
you may mix with it a little white cotton wool. 
When angling with paste the bait must be near, 
but never on, the bottom ; striking immediately 
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a fish takes it. When a large Carp is hooked, 
you will find it make an obstinate resbtance ; 
you should give it line cautiously, now drawing it 
in, and letting it go again, until it is exhausted ; 
it is a very strong and artful fish, and will use 
its utmost endeavours to entangle the line among 
weeds or roots ; in fact a Carp seems to become 
more cunning and crafty as it increases in age 
and size* It is but seldom that Carp will take 
a bait in ponds until the beginning of May. 

It frequently happens in warm weather when 
angling for Carp in ponds, that you see them 
swimming near the top of the water;, particular- 
ly among large leaves that lie floating on the 
surface ; at such times you may distinctly hear 
them sucking the juices or insects from the 
leaves ; and then if you act cautiously in drop- 
ping a i)ait into the water, in any little opening, 
about four inches deep, you will find them take 
it very readily. The line adapted for this pur- 
pose should be strong, to enable you to lift the 
fish on shore the instant you strike. 



Observations on the Breeding of Carp^ 
The first thing which must be attended to is to 
select the ground where Carp ponds are to be 
made ; for, upon the soil, water, and situation, 
the success in the management chiefly depends. 
The best ponds are situated in a well-manured. 
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fertile plain, surrounded by pastures and corn- 
fields of a rich black mould ; ibe water ougbt 
to be mild and soft, by no means too cold, or 
impregnated with acid, calcareous, or other min- 
eral particles ; they should be sheltered from 
cold easterly or northern winds, by a ridge of 
hills, situated at some distance from the ponds ; 
enjoying fully the benign influence of the sun ; 
far from where the leaves of trees might cause 
a putrefaction, and impregnate the water with 
astringent particles. Ponds in a poor, dry, or 
sandy soil, surrounded by pines or firs, are 
considered the worst of any for Carp. The 
ground towards the pond ought to have a gentle 
slope; for deep valleys are subject to great 
floods, and will endanger the dikes in a wet 
season. 

It is found by experience most convenient to 
have three kinds of ponds for Carp ; the first is 
called the spawning pond, the second the nur- 
sery, and the third, or largest, the main pond. 
There are two methoils for stocking the ponds 
with Carp ; either to buy a few old fish, and 
put them into the spawning pond ; or to pur- 
chase a good quantity of one-year-old fry, for 
the nursery. A pond intended for spawning 
must be well cleared of all other kinds of fish, 
especially such as are of a rapacious nature, 
viz. Pike, Perch, Trout, and Eel ; and also of 
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all liiards and water-beetles, which frequently 
destroy quantitieii of fry, to the great loss of the 
owner. A pond of the size of about one acre, 
requires three or four male Carp, and six or 
eight females. The best for breeders are fife, 
six, or seven years old, in good health, full scale 
and without any blemish or wound. Such as 
are sickly, move not briskly ; have spots, as if 
they had the small pox, have lost their scales, or 
have them sticking loosely to their bodies ; and 
such whose eyes lie deep in their heads, are 
diort and lean, will never produce a good breed. 
Being provided with a set of Carp sufficient to 
stock a pond with, it is best to put them, on a 
fine calm day, into the spawning pond at the 
latter end of March or beginning <^ April. 
Great care must be taken, during the spawning 
season, to prevent the approach of all aquatic 
fowl, wild and tame, to the pond ; for geese 
and ducks not only swallow the spawn, but de- 
stroy still more by searching among the weeds 
and water plants. 

The young fry being hatched from the spawn, 
by the influence of the sun, they are left the 
whole summer, and even the next winter, in the 
spawning pond, in case it be so deep that the 
suffocation of th^ young tender fry under the 
ice, in a severe winter, is not to be apprehend- 
ed. If however the shallowness of the pond> or 
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its cold situation^ render it necessary to secure 
the fry against the rigors of the ensuing win- 
ter, the water of the pond must he let off, in 
which case, the fry and old fish will gradually 
retire to the ditches which communicate with 
the hole in the middle of the pond, and a 
net with small meshes, is then employed to 
catch both the fry and the old ones. The 
old breeders are then to be separated from 
the fry, and put into separate ponds that are 
warmer ; thb should be done in a calm mild 
day at the latter end of September. The nur- 
senr is the second kind of pond intended 
for the bringing up of the young firy ; the best 
time to put them into the nursery is in March 
or April ; a thousand or twelve hundred of these 
fry may be allotted to each acre of a pond ; 
and if the water and soil agree with them, it is 
almost certain that they will grow, during two 
summers, so much as to weigh four and some- 
times five pounds, and to be fleshy and well- 
tasted. The main ponds are the last kmd ; in 
these Carp are to be pi^t that measure a foot, 
head and tail inclusive ; every square of fifteen 
feet is sufficient for one Carp, and will alSbrd 
food and room for the fish to play in. Spring 
and Autumn are the best seasons for stocking 
the main ponds. The growth of the fish will 
always be in proportion to the food they have ; 
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for Carp are observed to grow a loog time, and 
to come to a very considerable size. 

Daring winter, ponds ought to have their full 
complement of water ; for the deeper the water 
is, the warmer lie the fish ; and in case the 
ponds are covered with ice, some holes must be 
made every day for the admission of fresh ur, 
for want of which. Carp frequently perish. 
Ponds should never be of less depth than four 
or five feet; and if the water stagnates, and 
grows putrid, it must be let off, and a supply 
of fresh water be introduced. After ponds 
have been five or six years in constant use, it is 
likewise necessary to let the water entirely off, 
and clear them of the mud, which often increa- 
ses too much, and becomes a nuisance. 

If the foregoing observations be attended to, 
they will be found to answer every expectation. 

It sometimes happens that Carp and Tench 
being put together in a pond, the different spe- 
cies mix their roe and milt, and thus produce 
mules or mongrel breeds ; these mules partake of 
the nature of both fish, and grow to a good size, 
but some parts of their- bodies are covered with 
the small slimy scaler of a Tench, while some 
other parts have the larger scales of a Carp ; 
their flesh approaches nearer to that of a Tench, 
and they are likewise of a less tender nature 
than the common Carp. 



TENCH. 

The Tench appearit to be a Dative of most 
partj of the globe, iohabitiDg chiefly Iftrge slag- 
nact waters with a muddy bottom ; it is seldom 
to be found in rivers. Its general length is a- 
bout twelve or fourteen inches, but, like most 
odier fish, it is oecaBionally found of far greater 
magnitude. Its usual colour is a deep blackish 
olive, accompanied by a slight gilded cast; the 
f]D9, which are thick, are of a doll violet colour ; 
it sometimes varies considerably in the tinge of 
its colour according to the situation in which it 
resides. The shape of this fish ia thick, and 
the skin is covered, like that of an Eel, with an 
adhesive mucas, or slime, beneath which ap- 
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pear the scales^ which are very small^ and close- 
ly affixed to the skin ; the head is rather large, 
the eyes small» aod on each side the mouth is 
placed a beard or wattle. 

The Tench^ like the Carp and Perch, is re* 
markably tenkcious of life ; it is supposed by 
some to lie, during the winter, in a torpid state, 
concealed beneath the mud of the water which 
it inhabits, being rarely taken during that sea- 
son. In the months of May and June it depo- 
sits its spawn among water plants ; it is con- 
sidered as a very prolific species, and is said to 
be of quick growth. According to the difference 
or caprice of taste and fashion, the Tench is held 
in greater or less repute ; but, generally speak- 
ing, it is esteemed as a very delicate fish ; the 
fiesh of the male is firmer and richer than that 
of the female, and therefore is preferred. It is in 
season firom the end of September to the middle 
of May. 

The best time to angle for Tench is in April 
and May, in warm cloudy weather^ and par- 
ticularly if the wind disturbs the surface of the 
water. Well-scoured worms and maggots, and 
wasp-grubs, are the best baits ; when angling 
for it continue throwing in a few worms, or 
maggots, whichever you may use, to keep them 
together : indeed. Tench and Carp partake very 
much the nature of each other ; their haunts are 
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preciiely the lame ; they may be angled for vith 
similar baits, and after the same manner; the 
tackle to be exactly like that which is described 
on page 62, The same ground-bait may be used 
for Tench ae directed for Carp on page 53. 



BREAM. 

'Tmk Bream chiefly inhabits the lai^er kind 
of lakes and still rivers; in shape it is very 
broad, or deep, and sometimes exceeds two 
feet in length ; its colour is olive, with a pale 
or flesh-coloured tinge on the under parts; 
scales rather large, and tail deeply forked. Its 
flesh is but little esteemed for the table, being 
considered as coarse and insipid. It bears great 
resemblance to the Carp. 

The Bream spawns in June and July, and 
breeds abundantly ; is best in season in May, 
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though some think it best in September; in 
rivers they swim in shoals, and are principally 
to ba found in gentle gliding streams that have 
sand or clay on the bottom ; in ponds, if deep 
and wide, they prefer the middle* 

The best time to angle for Bream, is from 
sun-rise in the morning till eight or nine o'clock, 
and from five in the evening till dark ; and the 
best seasons are just before it spawns, and from 
the end of July to the end of September. Th« 
baits are well-scoured red worms, brandlings, 
maggots, wasp-grubs, and flag or seg worms, 
which are to be found at the roots of rushes or 
segs near the water side; also, grasshoppers, 
cabbage-grubs and codbaits; experience will 
teach you that red worms are the best. Use 
the same tackle as described for Carp on page 
62, the bait to lie on or very near the bot- 
tom ; ground-baiting the places where yon 
intend to angle with fresh grains and lob-worms 
cut in pieces before you begin. 

The angler should cautiously avoid standing 
close to the water's edge after he has deposited 
the line, and when he perceives a bite, he is to 
strike gently as the float disappears. Two or 
three rods and lines may be used at the same 
time, if fishing in still water ; the rods may be 
supported by fixing short stakes in the ground 
with forked tops. 



BARBEL. 

The Barbel, nhich is to be found Id some 
parts of Englwd, by the leagthened form of its 
body, somenhat resembles tbe Pike ; the upper 
lip, which extends considerably beyoud the low- 
er, is furnished with two long unequal barbs, or 
beards ; its colour is a silvery grey, with a darker 
cast on the upper parts ; tbe scales are round, 
and of a middle size. 

The Barbel is usually found in deep and rapid 
rivers ; it is a fish of considerable strength, 
swimming with rapidity, and living not only on 
worms and water insects, but occasionally prey- 
ii^ on the smaller fishes. Its general length is 
from eighteen inches to two feet ; it is said to be 
of quick growth and to arrive at a great age. 
It is a very coarse fish, and never admitted at 
superior tables, having even the reputation of 
being in some degree noxious ; the roe in par- 
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ticular is said to operate as a very strongp eme- 
tic and cathartic, and is sometimes taken in a 
smaH quantity as common physic. It is in its 
prime in August and September. 

It usui^Uy spawns in April and May, accord- 
ing to the warmth or coldness of the season ; 
and at this period it rushes up the river and 
deposits the spawn^ in stony places, in^the most 
rapid parts of the current. 

The best time to fish for Barbel is during the 
months of July, August, and September, early 
in the morning and late in the evening ; the most 
killing baits are the spawn of Salmon, Trout, or 
indeed of any other fish, especially if it be 
fresh, respecting which the Barbel is very cun- 
ning ; well-scoured lob- worms, red worms and 
maggots, and chandlers' greaves, are all good 
baits ; it will sometimes take toasted cheese, or 
sheep*s suet and cheese made into paste with a 
little honey. It is advisable to bait the places 
three or four times before you begin angling, 
either with spawn or a quantity of worms cut 
in pieces. The rod and line, with which you 
fish for Barbel, must both be extremely long, 
the bottoni tackle equally fine as for Carp, the 
hook No. 7 or 8, using a large quill float ; the 
line to be well- leaded about nine inches from 
the hook, as it is a fish that invariably feeds on 
the bottom. The Barbel is a very sharp biter. 
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and pulls the float down suddenly, therefore 
yon should strike the instant you perceive it ; 
when you have hooked one permit it to run out 
with the line to some distance before vou make 
any attempt to check or turn it, then use every 
endeavour to prevent it getting among weeds or 
stones, or under the shelvings of the hank, all 
which it will try to efi^ect, and should it succeed 
you will have very little chance of killing it ; 
if you hook one in a current the best way you 
can manage it is to draw it as quickly as possi- 
ble into still water, and tire it well before you 
attempt to land it, which, if a heavy fish, will 
sometimes occupy nearly half an hour ; but be 
not afraid, for when the hook, although small, 
is fairly fixed in its fleshy lips, it will never 
draw. The Barbel is chiefly prised by anglers 
on account of its being a very game fish, it af- 
fords them excellent sport, mixed with some la- 
bour and much anxiety. 



RUD. 

Thb Rud partakes very much of the nature 
both of Bream and Roach, indeed it is called 
by many a bastard Bream ; some say it is 
produced by the one shedding its milt over the 
spawn of the other. It is frequently caught in 
the Thames when angling for Roach or Dace ; it 
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is also abundant in the river Cherwell ne^ Ox- 
ford, and in the Witham in Lincolnshire. In 
length it is about eight or ten inches ; its head 
small, back arched and sloping suddenly to- 
wards the head and tail ; its general colour is 
a pale gilded olive, deeper or browner on the 
back, belly reddish, fins deep red, and tail 
forked. 

The Rud is a very indifferent fish for the ta- 
ble, the flesh being soft and full of bones. It 
spawns in April. Red worms, maggots and 
paste are the best baits to take them with ; use 
a fine line, quill float. No. 8 or 9 hook, and 
angle at the bottom ; in every respect pursue 
the same method as though you were fishing for 
Roach or Dace. This fish thrives well in ponds 
that have a gravel bottom. 



ROACH. 

The Roach inhabits most of the rivers in 
England, especially such as are deep, still and 
clear ; and very frequently appearing in large 
shoals, which are observed to be generally pre- 
ceded by one, or more, apparently stationed as 
a kind of guard, in order to warn the main body 
of the approach of any danger. This fish sel- 
dom exceeds a pound in weight. Its colour is 
silvery, with a cast of dull yellow, more dusky 
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or brownish oo the upper parts>; the fins are red 
and the tail slightly forked. The flesh, which 
is white and well-tasted, is not held in any 
great repute. 

The haunts of Roach, during spring; are on 
the shallows and scowers, in summer among 
weeds, and in winter in deep holes 'and eddies. 
It spawns about the middle of May, and breeds 
abundantly. The principal season for them is at 
Michaelmas, and they continue good all winter. 

In summer the Roach bites best from sun-rise 
till nine o'clock in the morning, and from four 
in the evening till dark ; in winter during the 
middle of the day. It will readily take small 
red worms, brandlings, maggots, wasp*grubs, 
and paste made of crumbs of white bread slight*> 
ly soaked in water, with a little vemullion added 
to make it x>f a salmon colour ; > or the crumb of 
new bread without soaking ; paste is certainly 
the most killing bait for large Roach ; to bait 
with it, put a piece on the hook about the size 
of a large pea, and before you begin to angle, 
plumb the depth, and permit the bait to float 
near Uie bottom, but not so as to touch it, other- 
wise it will wash oflT the hook. • When angling 
with wonns or maggots the bait should lie two 
or three inches on the bottom. If fishing for 
Roach in a still hole, or a gentle stream, the best 
ground bait is chewed bread, or bread and bran 

F 
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made into small pellets ; throwbg a little in oc« 
casKMially so that it may sink to tlie place where 
the baited hook lies. 

There is another excellent bait for Roach^ in 
winter, which is, a small white worm with a red 
head, about the sise of two maggots ; it is to be 
found aftef the fdough upon heath or sandy 
ground : — when this bait » made use of, it be- 
comes necessary to strew stewed malt, or fresh 
grains, in such places where you intend to an- 
gle. With the exception of maggots, this is 
certainly the best bait, for both Roach and 
Dace. 

The rod for Roach fishing should be long and 
light, with a fine taper top ; the line to be made 
of hair, not more than four hairs thick, the bot- 
tom of which must be of single hair, or the very 
finest g^t, and the hook No. 9 ot 10, using a 
small quill float 



DACE. 

Th£ Dace, or Dare, inhabits most of the ri- 
vers in this country ; it resembles the Roach 
very much in its Shape and manners ; its gene- 
ral length is from six to nine inches; in colour 
silvery, with yellowish olive back ; the scales of 
a middle size ; the fins slightly tinged with red, 
and the tailshai^ly forked. It chiefly delights 
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pear on the sballows in great numbers, nibbing 
themselves on the bottom, feeding on small worms 
and insects until they deposit their spawn, 
which they generally do in loose light gravel. 
At this season the Dace will take a small red 
worm Avely ; maggots, wasp-grnbs, greaves, 
and paste made of cheese and honey, are alw 
very good baits ; it bites well all day, and, after 
the river has been dbturbed by rain, and is a- 
gain fidling fine, great quantities may be taken 
with the maggot. The tine for either purpose 
cannot be too fine ; the bottom to be at least 
twoyardsof gat or single hair; the book for 
maggots No. 9, but for- any other bait a litde 
larger ; nung s very small 4]uill float. By but- 
ing several places before you begin, with what- 
ever bait you Utend to angle, good sport may 
be depended upon. When the river is low and 
fine, it may "be taken with any of the small ar- 
tificial flies, particularly the Black Gnat, the 
Red and Bkwk Ants, Whirii^; Hne, Willow, Sec, 
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CHUB. 

Thb Chub in some degree resembles the 
Tench in shape, but is of a more lengthened 
form, and has a thicker or larger bead in pro- 
portion. It 13 Tery common in England ; its 
general length, when full grown, is from twelve 
to fifteen inches ; its colour is silvery grey, with 
a btueish olive cast on the upper parts ; the 
scales are very large ; the tail slightly forked, 
and of a dull blneish colour ; and the fins of a 
rusty brown. 

The Chub is chiefly to be found in clear and 
rapid riTCTs ; is of a strong nature, and swims 
very swiftly ; it generally frequents the deepest 
parts of the water, and is of a shy timid dis- 
position. It spawns in the months of April and 
May ; the young are anid to be of slow growdi, 
scarcely arriving at a greater lengUi tba.a three 
inches in the space of the first year. It is ge- 
nerally considered as a coarse unpalatable fish. 
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and is apt to acquire a yellowish cast on boU- 
ing ; for which reason it is held in no esteem at 
our tables. Walton^ in his well-known work, 
"The Complete Angler," gives a receipt for 
dressing it in such a manner as to form no un- 
pleasant repast. 

"The Chub," says he, ''though he eat wdtt 
thus dressed, yet as he is usually dressed he 
does not; he is objected against, not only for 
being full of small forked bones dispersed 
through all his body, but that he eats waterisb, 
and that the flesh of him is not firm, but short 
and tasteless. The French esteem him so mean, 
as to call him IJn Villain ; nevertheless he may 
be so dressed as to make him very good meat ; 
as namely if he be a large Chub, then dress him 
thus : — First scale him, and then wa^h him dean, 
and then take out his guts ; and tQ that end 
make the hole as , little and near to his gills as 
you may conveniently, and especially make 
clean his throat from the grass and weeds that 
are usually in it; having so done, put some 
sweet herbs into his belly, and then tie him 
with two or three splinters to a spit, and roast 
him, basted often with vinegar, or rather ver- 
juice and butter, with good store of salt mixed 
with it. Being thus dressed, you will find 
him a much better dish of rmeat than you, or 
most folk, even than anglers themselves, do 
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imagine ; for this dries up the fluid watery ha- 
mour with which all Chubs do ahound.'' It 
should be dressed the same' day that it is 
caught. 

The Chub comes in season in August, and 
continues good till March ; during which time 
it chiefly inhabits deep holes that are much sha- 
d^ ; but in h6t'>^^ather it sometimes resorts to 
fords and shallows^ where cattle frequent. It 
will bite well all the day long, and the best baits 
to take it at the"bbttom are maggots, wasp- 
grubs, snails, or be^rs brains ; but the last is 
generally preferred. * The line for this purpose 
must be strong and fine ; 'tlie bottom to be about 
two yards of good gut; the hook, if brains be 
angled with. No. 6 or 7, if with maggots or 
wasp-grubs, to be' ijctinewhat smaller; using a 
cotk float. It ii Accessary ^o bait the places 
you angle in with whatever bait you use. 
Should you fish with maggots, wasp-grubs, or 
snails, the bait mtstlte upon the grouncJ ; but 
if with brams, a littte bel6w mid-water ; being 
isareful to strike the instant the fish bites, as the 
bait is so very tfeddef. T^e Chub is likewise to 
be taken by bobbing^, or dabbing, during the 
summer months^ iirtth ahnost any fly you can 
find ; and at this p^ribd yoU'Will see^tiieni swim- 
ming near the top of the water, twenty or thirty 
in a place, you must approach very cautiously. 
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or they will render the attempt finiitless. Abo 
the grasshopper and cabbage grub, either natu- 
ral or artificial, are exceUent baits, and will 
take many other kinds ot fish. 



BLEAK. 

Thb Bleak is to be found commonly in rirers; 
its length is about five or six inches ; slender in 
shape with the body much compressed; co- 
lour bright silvery, with the back olive greeo ; 
scales of a middle sise, and tail forked. It is 
firom the scales of this fish that the beautiful sil- 
very matter used in the preparation of artificial 
pearls is chiefly taken ; the invention is of French 
origin, and b principally practised at Paris. 

The Bleak is sometimes called the river swal- 
low firom being continually in motion, and by 
their dexterity in catching flies, and other small 
insects that float upon the surface of the water. 
Its flesh is very agreeable to the palate, if dres- 
sed soon after it is taken. It is to be angled 
for below mid-water, with maggots ; the line to 
have five or six small hooks, fastened six inches 
above each other ; in this manner several may 
be taken at a time. It is also to be caught by 
a short fly line with two or three artificial 
gnats, of a brownish colour, upon it, and on 
a summer's evening, this method afflMrds the 
angler very pretty sport. 
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GUDGEON. 

Thb Gudgeon is principally an inhabitant of 
the smaller gentle rii^rs, especially those with 
gravelly bottoms; it generally measures from 
four to six inches, with a thick roundish body. 
Its usual colour ' is pale oli?e brown above, 
slightly spotted with black ; the sides silvery, 
and the belly white ; the scales are of a middle 
sice ; the fins of a pate yellowish brown, and 
the tail of a similar colour, spotted with black ; 
the upper jaw rather longer than the lower, and 
furnished on each side with a shortish beard« 

The Qudgeon is observed to reside princi- 
pally at the bottom of the streams which it fre- 
quents, and it is usual with anglers to rake the 
bottom at intervals, by which means these fish 
are assembled in small shoals, expecting on the 
raising of the mud, a supply of their favourite 
food, such as small worms and water-insects. 

It generally spawns in May, and is observed 
not to deposit all its eggs at once, but at dis- 
tant periods, so that the spawning time lasts 
near a month ; it is a very prolific species. As 
a table-fish it is in high estimation, being of a 
delicate flavour, and considered as not greatly 
inferior to the Smelt. 

The Gudgeon, in the summer months, is to 
be found in light glidiiig streams; but from 
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Micbaehnas to April, it frequents the deefiiest 
parts of the river. It iivill bite aoy time of the 
day, particularly in warm gloomy weather; 
small red worms or maggots are the principal 
baits ; the line should be very fine, the hook No. 
8 or 9, letting the bait lie upon the bottom. 
Gudgeons are excellent fish to entertain young 
anglers. 



FLOUNDER. 

The Flounder is a flat fish ; it is extremely 
common on the coasts of England, and is fre- 
quently found in rivers at a considerable distance 
from the sea. In colour, the upper side is of a 
dull brown, marbled with paler and darker va- 
riegations, and the under side of a dull white^ 
sometimes obscurely varied with brown; it is 
covered with very small scales. , It is in consid- 
erable esteem as food, though much inferior to 
others of the same genus. 

The Flounder is generally to be found in deep 
gentle streams that have gravel or sand bottoms, 
near to the side ; it will bite all the day from 
the beginning of March till the end of July. 
The best baits are small red worms, brandlings, 
or blueish marsh worms ; the line must be fine, 
the hook No. 6 or 7,. the bait to lie on the 
bottom, and be kept continually on the move. 
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This fish is so cmmiDg that it will frequently 
suck the bidt off the hock ; and if any part of 
the hook is bare, it will not touch the bait at aU. 



EEL. 

Thb £el» which in a natural arrangement of 
the animal world, may be considered as in some 
degree connecting the fish and serpent tribes ; 
it is a native of almost all the rivers, lakes and 
ponds in England ; its general colour is olive- 
brown on the back, and silvery on the sides be- 
neath; it is, however, occasionally seen of a 
very dark colour, with scarce any silvery tinge, 
and sometimes of a yellow, or greenish cast ; 
those that inhabit the clearest waters are obser- 
ved to be the most beautiful. The lower jaw of 
the Eel extends beyond the upper ; the head is 
small and pointed ; the eyes are small, round, 
and covered by a transparent skin united with 
the common integument of the body ; the open* 
ing of the mouth is small, and both jaws and 
tongue are beset with several ranges of small 
sharp teeth ; the skin is proverbially slippery, 
being furnished vnth a large proportion of mu- 
cus, or slime ; it is also furnished with small 
deeply-imbedded scales, which are not easily 
visible in the living animal, but are very con- 
spicuous in the dried skin. 
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The Eel is extremeiy tenaMsidus of life» sod 
may be kept many honrsy or even days, out of 
water, provided it be placed in a cool sitoation ; 
it is even affinned that it voluntarily leaves the 
water at certain periods, and wanders about 
meadows and mobt grounds in quest of particu- 
lar food, as snails, &c. The usual food of the 
Eel consists of water-insects, worms, and the 
spawn or eggs of other fish ; it will also devour 
almost any decayed animal substance, which it 
happens occasionally to find in its native waters. 
It is viviparous, producing its numerous young 
during the decline of summer ; these, at their 
first exclusion, are very small. The errors of 
the ancients on this subject, and even of some 
modem writers, are too absutd to be seriously 
mentioned in the present enlightened period of 
science ; it appears, however, that both eggs 
and ready-formed young are occaisionally ob- 
served in the same -individuals, ii^ is known to 
be the case with several other atiimals. 

During the day the Eel comiiibhly lies con- 
cealed in its hole, which it forms pi'etty deep 
beneath the banks; and which is furnished witii 
two outlets, in order t6 facHitite its escape iif 
disturbed : during the vrintei^ it chiefly conceals 
itself beneath the mud, and on the return of 
spring commences its excursions into rivers, &c. 

The general length of the Eel is from two to 
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three feet, but it is sometiBiet said, though very 
rarely, to attain to the length of six feet, and 
to the weight of twenty pounds. It is a fish of 
slow growth, and is supposed to tive to a very 
considerable age. 

The Eel has this extraordinary property, never 
to be out of season ; though it is best and fat- 
teat during the summer months. As a food it is, 
by the general run of medical writers, rather 
condemned than recommended ; it appears how- 
ever to be highly nutritious, and is probably 
only injurious when taken to excess. 

Eatins of Eels is hnitfol to the thioat. 
So lay pbyticians of no common note. 

. Eels, and perhaps Pike, are not found in any 
part of England in such numbers and variety, 
as in the marshy parts of the cpuuties of Cam- 
bridge and Lincoln. Of two rivers of the latter 
it b said, in an old proverb, 

Ankharn Eel and Witham Pike, 
In all England are none like. 

When angling for Eels, any common rod will 
answer the purpose, the line must be strong, 
having about a yard of gut for the bottom, the 
hook to be No. 5 or 6, using a large quill float ; 
bait with either red worms, brandlings, maggots 
or wasp-grubs, the last of which they are re- 
markably fond of; permit the shot to lie on the 
ground, which you will know to be the case if 
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thefloat lies flat upon the water; when there is 
ahite the float generally disappears, yon may 
strike immediately, because the instant a Eel 
takes the bait into its mcrath it swalldWs it. When 
you have hooked one tilt it out directly and put 
your foot upon it, and there keep it, until you 
have separated its back b#ne with a knife; or a 
pair of scissors, which you should always have 
at hand when fishing for Eels ; for immediately 
an Eel is taken from the water, it coils up and 
will tie innumerable knots upon the Ime, unless 
prevented by cutting through its back bone* 

Several rods and lines may be managed by 
one angler, and, in summer time, after a thun^ 
der storm, they will keep him constantly em- 
ployed in taking them ^m the hooks. 



Sniggling far Eels, 
To sniggle for Eels, procure a strong top rod, 
or u long slender hazel stick ; slip a small quili 
over the taper end, leaving the extreme end of 
the quill whole ; a tailor's button needle, or a 
stocking needle not more than two inches long, 
is also requisite, and a piece of hard*twisted 
twine or fine whipcord for the line. Tie the 
needle to the line with waxed silk, first laying 
the end of the line nearly half-way down the 
needle, the line will then hang firom about the 
middle^ leaving the smidler end bare. To bait 
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the needle^ enter tbe thick end of it into a weU- 
scoured lob-wonn» near the tail, and carry it up 
to the head, so that the point of the needle may 
eome out at the middle of the worm ; then put 
the point of the needle into the end of tbe quitt, 
taking the rod in one hand and the line in tbe 
other, and then you may guide the but into any 
of the well-known haunts of the Eel^ viz. under 
large stones, into the holes of banks which lie 
beneath the surface, <Nr in the decayed walls of 
mills or other buildings that stand in the water. 
When there is a bite, or run, you will feel a 
slight tug at the line, which should be held ra- 
ttier loose, you must then quietly withdraw the 
rod, and aUow the Eel two minutes. to gorge the 
bait ; and then, by a sharp twitch, fix the nee- 
dle across its throat ; do not pull, but hold the 
line tight, and the Eel will soon make its ap- 
pearance. A hook. No, 4 or 5, is frequently 
used in lieu of a needle. . . 



Night Lines for Eels. 
A large quantity of Eels may be taken in the 
following manner ; procure a length of strong 
twine, sufficient to reach across the river or 
pond you intend to try, then, having tied hooks 
of rather a large sice to.links.of hair about three 
quarters of a yard in length, fiasten them by a 
■lip knot to the twine, about four feet from each 
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Other, baiting the hooks with either lob-worms. 
Minnows, Loaches, or Bullheads; make fast 
one end of the line to the bank, and tie to the 
other end a piece (d lead, or a stone ; then cast 
the lead, or stone, across the river, or pond, in 
a sloping direction, and let it remain there all 
night ; take it up at day-bredL next morning, 
and if the night has been favourable, that is, 
warm and dark, you may be almost snre to have 
an Eel at every hook. 



MINNOW. 

Thb Minnow frequents almost all the clear 
and gravelly streams in England ; this well-known 
species may be numbered among the most beau- 
tiful of the British fishes ; it seldom exceeds 
the length of three inches, and is of a slender 
and elegant shape; it varies in colour more 
than any other fish ; the backs of some are 
green, some of a blueish cast, and some of a 
pale brown ; the bellies are generally white, or 
silvery, with a tinge of yellow, or bright red. 
It appears first in March, and disappears at 
the end of October, at which period it secretes 
itself beneath die mud; it usudly assembles, in 
bright weather, m small shoals in shallow pla» 
ces, being pa^cularly fond of warmdi. 
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The Minnow ipawns in June» and is often ob« 
lerted to be found in spawn during the greatest 
part of the summer ; from its small size it is 
not much regarded in the list of eatable fish, 
Uiough it is said to be extremely delicate, and, 
where found in great plenty^ is occasionally used 
for the tables It is much more frequently the 
victim of anglersy who procure it for the pur- 
pose of 41 bait for various fishes, particularly 
the Trout. It is to be angled for with a 
single hair line, having two or three of the 
very smallest hooks attached, which are to be 
baited with small red worms, or maggots. 



LOACH. 

The Loach is an inhabitant of clear rivulets, 
and commonly resides at the bottom among 
stones and gravel, and is on that account some- 
times called by the name of Groundling ; it is 
generally about three inches long ; is of a dirty 
yellow colour on the back, and somewhat spot- 
ted, and white on the belly* In point of deli- 
cacy it is said to be equal, if not.superior^ to 
most other fishes, and is cultivated with much 
care in some places as an article of diet. . The 
I/>ach is observed to spawn in March, and is 
very prolific. It is frequently ta^n when ang- 
gling for Minnows. 
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BULLHEAD. 

The Bullhead, or Miller's Thumb, is to be 
found in almost all rivers ; it rarely exceeds tl^ 
length of three inches ; its general c<^our is yel« 
lowish olive, much deeper on the head, and up- 
per parts of the back ; and the whole body is 
more or less clouded with small dusky; specks ; 
the fins are large and yellowish, and likewise 
speckled ; the head is large and flat, and broad- 
er than any part of the body. This fish ocea^^ 
siooally swims with great strengUi and rapidity^ 
when in pursuit of its prey, though its general 
habit is that of lying on the gravel, or . under 
stones, in an apparently inert state. Notwith- 
standing its disagreeable appearance, it is con- 
sidered as an eatable fish, and is even regarded 
as delicate ; the flesh turns of a red or salmon- 
colour on boiling. The Bullhead usually spawns 
in March and April. This fish, also, is fre- 
quently caught when angling for Minnows. 



STICKLEBACK. 

The Stickleback is an almost universal inha- 
bitant of rivers, ponds, and marshes, and when 
in its full perfection of colour is highly beautiful; 
the back being of a fine olive green, the sides 
o 
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■ilvery, and the fiaa and bell; of a bright red ; 
the coloun fade m a great degree a> the seasoa 
advaaoet. The general length of this minute 
species is about two inches ; on each side and 
on the back are placed several strong jagged 
spines, from whence it derives the name of 
Stickleback. 

It is a fish of an extremely active and ri- 
gorous nature, swimming rapidly, and preying 
upon the smaller kind of water-insects and 
worms, as welt as on the spawn of other fishes ; 
and is, from this circumstance, considered high- 
ly prejudicial to fi^-ponds ; its only use is to 
be trolled with for Trout, previoosly cutting off 
the spines. 
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^lV!^^if^%im^ 



;*Jittt in the dvbionf point, where wtth dw pool 
U mix'd the trembling ktream, or where it boile 
Aroand the itone, or frpm the hollow*d btnk 
Reverted plajra in undulftting flow. 
There throw, nice judging, the delnsife fly ; 
And. as yon IcmI it round in artful curre, 
With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Btralt as above the suriiMe of the flood 
They wanton rise, or nr^'d by hunger ]eu>. 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbedCook; 
Some lightlv tossing lo the grassy bank. 
And to the shelving shore, slow dragging soae. 
With various hand proportioned to tbev force. 
If yet too young, and easily deceived, 
A worthlew prev scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Uim, piteous of his youth and the short space 
He has enjoy'd the vital light of he»v'n, 
Soft disengaffe, and back into the stieam 
The speckled captive throw, fint should roa Inre 
From bis dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook. 
Behoves yon then to ply your finest art, 
Long: time he, following cautious, scans the fly: 
And oft attempts to seize it but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous feir. 
At last, while haplv o'er the shaded tun 
nsses a cloud, he desperate takes the death. 
With sullen plunge* At onc;^ he darts along. 
Deep struck, and runs but all the lengthen'd line : 
Then seeks the farthest ooie, the sheltering weed. 
The cavem*d bank, hUi old secure abode : 
And flies al<^ and flounces rouiul the pooL 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand 
That lecls him still, yet to his nirious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across ttee stream, exhaust his idle rage ; 
Till floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fi^ abandon^, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prise.*' 

The following hints on Fly.fishing are ex- 
tracted from Col. Hawker's Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen. 
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''Almost every one is oow-a-days a Piscatar. 
The Fanatico^ about Easter, goes off as busy 
as the cockney on his nunter, when bound to 
Epping. He generally takes a great many 
things, and kills a few fish. The old angler 
takes a few things, and kills a great many fish. 
Some dark, warm, windy, drizzly days, early or 
late in the season, and particularly when a fine 
breeze blows from off the banks of a river where 
no one has begun fishing, the Trout are so easily 
taken, that a basket full is but little proof of 
skill. One might then almost train a monkey 
to catch a Trout. But at other times, and 
particularly when fish are well fed, is the time 
to see who is, and who is not, an angler. 

Now for a few very common faults. One who 
lets his fiy lie too long in the water, after drop- 
ping it, is a better killer of time than of fish. 
He who tries to land a large fish against weeds 
and stream, when he can take him down, or 
allows a fish so much line as to be able to rub 
his nose against the bottom, may be considered 
as one in need of a Jishing master. Enough, 
however, of defects. Now, then, to the point. 

Rod. — About twelve feet three inches long, 

and about fourteen ounces in weight. It must 

not be top-heavy, nor it must not have too much 

play in the lower part, but the play should be 

Just in proportion to the gradual tapering ; by 



Miff^M 
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which there wiH be very little spring tiH after 
about the third foot of its length. A rod too 
pliable below is as bad a fault as being too stiff; 
and from being too small there* is» of course, 
more liable to be top-heavy, which nine rods in 
ten are. The consequence is, they tire the 
hand, and do not drop the fly so neatly. 

Rebl.-— Put on you» reel with a plate and 
wax-end, fifteen inches from the bottom ; and 
handle your rod close below it, keeping the reel 
uppermost, as the line then lies on, instead, of 
under, your rod, and is, therefore, less likely to 
strain the top between the rings. The closer 
the rings are put together on the top, the less 
chance, of course, you have of straining or 
breaking it between them. Use a multiplying 
click reel, without a stop ; and, by not confi- 
ning it with the hand while llirowing, you are 
sure never to break your rod or line, by hap- 
pening to raise it suddenly, at the moment, you 
have hooked a large fish or a weed. Let your 
reel be full large in proportion to the quantity 
of line, or it will not always go pleasantly with 
it in winding up. 

Gut and Flibs.— Use about eight feet of 
gut, and the addition of that on the tail fly will 
bring the whole fo&t-line to about three yards. 
Put on your bob fly a few inches below the ii^id- 
die ; or, if in a very weedy river, within little 
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more than a yard of the other ; Itai, ^rhile play^ 
iDg a fiih with the bob, your tail fly may get 
caught in a weed. More gut than is here pre* 
scribed will be found an incumbrance when you 
want to get a fish up tight ; insomuch tiiat» of 
the two, I would nUher have a little less than 
more of it.. 

A small fly book may^ of course^ be taken ; 
and I should recommend it of my plan, which 
is of Russia leather, in order to repel the moth. 
This no one will do better for you than Chevalier, 
Bell-yard, Temple Bar. A common beaver hat 
is the be^t thing to hook and keep flies on ; and, 
if you have not two rods by the river side, al- 
ways keep a gut length and flies ready to put 
on, round your hat, in order to avoid the waste 
of time and torment which you would have, if 
you had much entangled your line. 

The beauty of fishing is to do the business 
quick, (though not in a hurry,) because this 
sport is every moment dependent on the viFea- 
ther. Walton says, ''before using, soak what 
lengths of gut you have in water for half-an- 
hour J" In the new school, I should rather say, 
draw what lengths you want through Indian 
rubber for half^a-quarier of a minuie. Let a 
gut length or two, (ready fitted up with flies,) 
and also^a few apiM^e tail flies be thus prepared 
to go on in an instant,^ and put round your hat. 
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For flies, (as Barker obsenres for his mght ang* 
Yu^,) take white for darkneu: red in medio: 
and black for lightne$$. The M arch Brown and 
Red Palmer, which has a black head, partdce 
a little of all, and therefore^ with the addition 
of a white moth for dark nighit, the angler maj, 
in what few rivers I have ever fished, do vastly 
well. No dovbt, however, that an occasional 
variety of flies may do a little better, and par* 
tioularly if these had been too much hacknied 
by other people. Bui, in the long mn, I have 
never found sufficient advantage from variety to 
be troubled with taking more than two on three 
kinds of flies. And as to carrying, as many do, 
a huge book of flies, nearly as large as a family 
bible, for common Trout streams — ^is like a be- 
ginner in drawing, who uses twenty cskts of 
colour or more, where a quarter the number, if 
properly managed, would answer the same pur- 
pose. The Pucator, however, has a right to 
take what he pleases. With regard to hooks, 
I have alwa^ found the Irish ones fiur sujlbnor 
to ours. The best, I believe, are bought in 
Limerick. 

Throwing a fly, — In throwing a fly raise 
the arm well up, without labouring with yoUr 
body. Send the fly both backwards and for- 
wards by a sudden spring of the wrist. Do not 
draw the fly too near, or you lose your purchase 
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for feadiog ti back, and therefore require an ex- 
tra: sweep ia the air, before you can get it into 
play again. If, after sending it back, you make 
the count^rspring a moment too soon you will 
whip of your tail fly, and if a moment too late 
your line wiU fall in a. slovenly manner. The 
knack of catching this time is, therefore, the 
whole art of throwing well. The motion should 
be just sufficiently circular to avoid this ; but if 
too circular, the spring receives too much check, 
and the gut will then most probably not drop 
before the line. In a word, allow the line no 
more than just time to unfold, before you re- 
peat the spring of the wrist. This must be done, 
or you will hear a orach, and flnd that you have 
whipped off your tail fly. For this reason, I 
should recommend beginners to learn, at first, 
with only a bob ; or they will soon empty their 
own, or their friend's fishing book. And, at all 
events, to begin learning with a moderate length 
of line. 

I have observed, that those youAg men who 
have supple wrists, and the power to whip off 
flies, ultimately make better anglers than those 
who do not, because, in this action, like most 
things, there is really but one step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous : and the poor fel- 
low who makes no attempt with energy, will 
most probably, in this, as in other pursuits, re- 
main all his life in the back-ground. 
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Somqcb for throwing* Now for what few 
finishing touches I can think of. Avoid, if you 
can, going too close to the edge of the water. 
Throw, if you are au fait enough to do it well, 
rather for the fly to become suspended acrou 
the wind, than directly down the wind ; as it 
then falls still lighter, and from this circum* 
stance, of course, more likely to deceive a large 
fish. Prefer dropping the fly just under a bush 
or hedge, or in an eddy, to the open river, be- 
cause your line is then more obscured firom the 
light, and the largest fish generally monopolize 
the possession of such places, in order to find, 
and devour, the more flies and insects ; and, 
also, to lie near their places of security. If the 
spot is quite calm, watch the first good fish 
that rises, avail yourself immediately of the rip- 
ple that has been made by the fish himself; and 
drop in your fly a little abiwe where he last rose. 
Never let your line lie too long, as, by so do- 
ing, you either expose your tackle to the fish by 
leaving it stationary, or draw the line in so close, 
that you lose both the power of striking your 
fish, if he rises, and that of getting a good sweep 
for your next throw. The first fall of the flp, 
in fishing, is like the first sight of a bird in pre* 
senting a gun — always the best. 

Killing your fish. — ^A small fish is of 
course, not even worth the wear and tear of a 
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reel. But if you happen to hook a good one, 
wind up immediately: and the moment you 
have got him under command of a short \me, 
hold your rod well on iht bend, with just pur- 
chase enough to keep him from going under a 
weed, or rubbing out your hook by bortog his 
nose into the gravel. After getting your fish 
under the command of a short line and well-bent 
rod, let him run, and walk by the side of him, 
keeping a delicate hold of him, with just pur- 
chase enough, as I beforrt>bserved, to prevent 
his going down. When he strikes, eiise him ai 
the same imtant ; and when he becomes famt, 
pull him gently down stream ; and, as soon as 
yon have overpowered him, get bis nose up to 
the top of the water ; and, when he is nearly 
drowned, begin to tow him gently towards the 
shore. Never attempt to lift him oat of iht wa- 
ter by the line, but bawl him on to some sloping 
place, then stick the spike of your rod in the 
ground, with the rod a little on the bend ; crawl 
slily up as quick as possible, and put your 
hands under him, and not too forward, as a 
Trout thus situated is apt to slip back ; so that 
handling him this way must be raUier a different 
touch from that of weed-groping. If you use a 
landing net, let it be as light as possible, very 
long in the handle, and three ttma ai large as 
what people generally carry. Nothing will so 
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8000, or fiaddeiily» rouse a sick fish as the sight 
of a man, or a landing net* 

With r^ard to the time and weather for fish- 
ing, it is now well-known to almost every school* 
boy. But it may be proper just to observe, 
that howevcfr favourable the time may be to ail 
appearance, yet Trout will seldom rise well ju$i 
before raw, or when they have 6eeii Jtlkd btf a 
glut ijf flies. Moreover, Trout will firequently 
cease to rise well, even at the best of times, from 
being every day whipped at by augters from the 
same bank. My plan, in this case, is to go to 
the opposite side, and throw against (or rather 
under) the wind. A friend and I once caught 
two and twenty brace by this means, while a 
whole tribe of professed anglers, who were fish* 
lug fipom the windward side, caught (as we af- 
terwards heard) but three fish between them.'^ 

It may be observed, that^ies of an orapge or 
dirty yellow colour, may be used with success 
at the clearing of rivers after they have beea 
disturbed by heavy rain ; such as the Cowdung, 
Fern Tly, Ciadis, &c. 

"Now when the first foal torrent of the brooks, 
. Sweird witii the voml ndut, is ebb'd awajr ; 
And, whit'ning, down their mossy>tinctiir'd stream 
Descend! the blUowy foam : now is the time, 
T^ile yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the Trwt The well dissembled fly. 
The rod fine- tapering with elastic springt 
Swrteb^d from the hoary steed the fioatiw Una, 
Aqd all thy slender wat'ry stores prepare. 
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Materials fir making Artijieial FU9t^, 

'*To frame tbe little uiima]» firoTide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride ; 
Let nature ^ide thee. Sometimes gofcieD wh« 
The shiDittg bellies of the fly require; 
llie peacock's pkimes thy tackle must not fcM, 
Nor tbe dear purchase of the sable's tail. 
Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings 
And lends the giowing insect proj^r tvings; 
^ks of all colours must their aid impart. 
And ev'ry fur promote the fisher's art." 

Procure the fur of seals^ moles, and water- 
rats; black, blue, purple, white,, and violet 
goat's-hair, commonly called mohair ; camlets 
of every colour ; furs from the neck and ears of 
hares ; also, hackle-feathers from the heads and 
neck*s of cocks, of the following colours, red, 
dun, yellowish, white, and black ; feathers to 
form the wings of flies are got from the neck, 
breast, and wings of the wild mallard, partridge, 
and pheasant ; also, from the wings of the 
blackbird, brown hen, starling, jay, landrail, 
swallow, thrush, fieldfare, and water-coot ; also, 
peacock's and ostrich's herl. Provide also, 
marking silk of all colours ; gold and silver flat- 
ted wire or twist, a sharp knife, hooks of every 
size, a needle, and a pair of sharp-pointed scis- 
sors. 



Directions fir making an Artificial Fly. 
Take a length of silk, the colour of the body 
of the fly you intend to make, and was it well 
with sho^naker's wax ; then, holding the hook 



bBtweeft die Uuimb and finger of the left hand» 
whip it to the gut in the same manner yon would 
a wcKrm hook,, fastening near > the .top of the 
shank ; tben^ take a small f(^ilheff ifor the vipgs 
and lay it even -on the upper side of the shank ,- 
with the butt end pointing, towards. the bend of 
the hooky whipping it hat, three or four times 
with the silk ; then, divtds/the wings as equfetUy 
as possible with a needle* and pass the silk twice 
or thrice between them ; then, with, dubbing of 
the proper colour twisted round the silk, warp 
from the wings towards the bend of the hook, 
until the fly is of the size required ; then, take 
the hackle for the legs, which is generally the 
same as the wings are made of, rib it neatly 
over the dubbing, and fasten it under the butt of 
the wings ; after putting the wings in the form 
you wish, take a bit of dubbing or fur, as near 
to the colour of the head of the fly as possible, 
whip it twice or thrice round with the silk above 
the wings and there fasten. 



To make a Palmer or Buzz Fly. 
In the first place proceed as above, and when 
the hackle is made &st on the shank, whip on 
the dubbing, fnr, or herl for the body, then lay 
on the gold or silver twist (if used) and wind the 
hackle over the whole, making the head as be- 
fore described. Some anglers wind the hackle 
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on tlM dttbbuig 6nt, and rib the body after- 
wards with the twist. 

No directions can well be giyen for making a 
fly, ihe way in which it is done varying accor- 
ding to the fancy of the artist; yet these in- 
stmctionsy with a little practice, will assist an 
ingenious angler. To see a fly made by a skil- 
ful hand is the best way of learning. It is well 
for the young angler, in the first instance, to 
parchase his artificial flies ; and when he has 
gained experience, then to make them for 
himself. 



A Lut of Artificial Flies used throughout the 
Season, and the way to make them. 



Red Fly. No. 1.* 
This Fly, which is the first for the season, 
appears about the middle of February, and 
continues on the water till April. It has four 
wings and generally flutters on the surface of the 
water, which tempts the fish and makes them take 
it eageriy. It is thus made artificially; the 
wings of a dark drake*s feather, the body of the 
red fur of a squirrel, and a red cock's hackle 
wrapt twice or thrice under the butt of the wings. 

*11iete nombefi refer to the fliet in the Frontitpiece. 
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The book No. 7 or 8. This fly is to be fished 
with A-om ten o'clock in the morniog till three 
in the i^fteraoon. 



Blue Dm. 2. 
Tl^b Fly is found on most rivers ; it appears 
in die beginning of March and continues till the 
end of April. Its wings stand upright on its 
back, and are made of a feather out of a star- 
ling's wing, or the blue feathers that are found 
under the wing of a duck widgeon ; the body is 
of the blue fur of a fox, or the blue part of a 
squirrel's fur, mixed with a little yellow mohair, 
and a fine blue cock's hackle wrapt over the 
body in imitation of legs ; its tail is forked and 
of the same colour as the wings ; the hook No. 
9. This fly may be fished with firom ten in the 
morning till three in the afternoon, but the prin- 
cipal time b from twelve till two. It is most 
plentiful, and the fish take them best, in dark, 
cold weather. 



March Brawn. 3. 
About the middle of March this fly makes its 
appearance, and continues on the water till the 
end of April. Its wings stand upright and are 
made of the feather from a pheasant's wing ; the 
tail is forked and of a similar colour ; the body <^ 
light hare's and squirrel's fur mixed, ribbed with 
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yellow silky aud a partridge's hackle wraipt twice 
or thrice under the butt of the ^ings ; the hook 
No. 7* This fly may be used with great suc- 
cess iu warm gloomy days^ from eleven till two 
o'clock ; and when the Brown is on the water 
the fish will refuse every other kind. There 
cannot be too much said in commendation- of 
this fly, both for its duration, and the extraor- 
dinary sport it affords the angler. 



CowdUng Fly, 4. 
This fly appears about the same time as the 
Brown, and continues on the water all the sum- 
mer months, but the principal time to angle 
with it is from its first appearance till the end 
of April. Its wings, which stand upright, are 
made of a feather from the wings of a landrail, 
the body of dirty lemon-coloured mohair, and 
a ha«kle of the same colour wrapt under the 
butt of the wings ; the hook No. 8. This fly 
is chiefly to be u«ed in cold stormy days ; it is 
seldom seen upon the water unless driven there 
by high winds. 



Stone Fly. 6. 

In die beginning of April the Stone Fly esr- 

capes from the husk, or case, before its wmgs 

are sufficiently grown to enable it to fly, and 

creeps to crevices in stones, from which circum- 
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stance its name is derived. It is seldom in per- 
fection before the beginning of Maj. The ivings 
are made of a fine dusky blue coclPs hackle, 
the body of dark brown and yellow mohair 
mixed ; the hook No. 4 or 6. This fiy 
may be used any time of the day, and will be 
found very destructive in the most rapid parts of 
rivers and small brooks. 



Granam^ (kt Green-taiL 6. 
If the weather be warm, this fly makes its 
appearance in the beginning of April, and con- 
tinues on the water about a week ; it is a very 
tender fly and cannot endure cold. The wings 
are made of a feather from the wing of a par- 
tridge, or pheasant; the body of the fur of 
a hare's face, and a grizzle cock's hackle wrapt 
under the wings ; the hook No. 9. This fly is 
to be fished with from seven o'clock kk the 
morning till eleven, at which time the March 
Brown comes on, and as long as it continues, 
the fish will not take the Granam ; from five 
in the evening till dark the Granam may again 
be used with success^ 



^ Spider Fly. 7. 

This fly appears about the middle of April, 
if the weather be warm, and is an excellent fly 
the remaining part of the month. The wings 
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a^ miide pf % fcatber from a woodcock's mm^ 
tbn bodj of le^cl^colQiired silk, with a black 
oq€k*« h(iqkW wiapt ander the wiii^; tko book 
|4o, Ql or 10*. It v^y be fished with at aaj 
Upeoftheday.. 



■ 1 1 1 



About the same time a» the Spider» appea«9 
the Black Gnat, and continues till the end of 
May. The. vikkgu are oiade of a dark blue or 
d^sky cock's hackle, aad the body of a black 
o#tric^'a herl ; the hook Now HO^ Tbia fly is to 
b^ asdd ia cold stpnpy days ; it ia but seUan 
«eea ilk warm, vreath^. 



Black CuterpiMav. 9^ 
Tikia insect app^eava^dy in May,, and ve- 
fiaio^ about a fortnighl. The wings are naueuJie 
al a Keatber froivi a jay'a wiag^ the body of a 
hMi ostJticWs beri» wkh a black cock's haeUe 
iRouad over the body ; tike bpok Nob 8. It is 
to be used ioi the evening aiker a wann. d{^», and 
M vecy fctUiag m aoiidl rixecs* 



Little Inm Blue. 10. 

In cold stormy days, id>out the tenth of May, 

thi» fly appears, and lasto till tha aiiddia of 

Jane. Its winga stiajui upright, m^ are* wade 

o| a did^y featbec tem^aqden tlie img ^ a.fa^Mt 
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hen, or cormorant^ the body of water-rat's fur, 
ri{>beil with yellow iilk, and a blue cock's 
hackle wrapt over the body ; the tail is foritedg 
and of tl^ same colour as the wings ; the hook 

4 

No. 10k This is a very neat small fly, and is 
to be fished with in coM weather, fironl eleven 
o'ch>ck in the motning till three in the afternoon. 



Yellihv SaUy. 11. 
About the twentieth of May the Yellow Sally 
Fly may be seen, and it continual till the mid-> 
die of June. The things are made of a yellow 
cock*s hackle^ aad the body With ydUow dub* 
bing ; the hook No. 8 or 9. . 



CMfKmy ^ Dcwn^kill Fty» 12. 
This is the fly which is so frequently Men 
oft the trunks of oak, a^h, and willow trees ; it 
is invariably found with it» head pointing down- 
wards, from which circumstance it derives the 
approprieite name of Uie DoWn-hill fiy. It ap- 
pears about the twentieth of May and continues 
about a Week in June* The wings are made of 
a feather from the wing of a partridge, the body 
of a bittern's featheri and the head of the brown 
fur of a hafe } the hook No. 8 or 0* This fly 
is bred in the oak-applci and, like the Cowdung, 
is seldom seen on the water. Two of these flies, 
when alivei are an excellent bait to use in bob^ 
bing or dapping for Trout. 
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Sham Fly. 13. 
The Shorn Fly, or Marlow Buzz, appeare on 
the water about the same time as the Canon , 
and continues till the end of July ; it is a small 
caterpillar with reddish-brown wings, and is 
frequently seen in grass- fields. There are three 
kinds, but the one most useful is thus made ; 
the wings of a red cock's hackle, and the body 
of a peacock's herl ; the hook No. 6 or 7. The 
Shorn fly is in its greatest perfection in June, 
and will kill fish at any time in the day ; it is 
much used in Wales, but is better known there 
by the name of the Coch-a-bonddUf that is, red 
with a black body. 



Yellow May Fly, or Cadow. 14. 
This is the most important fly for Trout fish- 
ing of any, because at this period the Trout is 
in its greatest perfection ; it is bred from the 
cad-worm, and is found in considerable num- 
bers at the sides of most small gravelly rivers, 
on bushes which overhang the water ; to which 
places they resort when they change from their 
chrysalis state. Its wings, which are single, 
stand upright like the wings of the butterfly ; 
the body is yellow (some are darker than others) 
ribbed with green ; the tail consists of three 
dark whisks, and is turned up towards the 
back ; from the green stripes on its body, it if 
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sometimes called the Green Drake. The natu- 
ralist may be highly gratified during a fine warm 
day, in Uie end of May, by observing the man- 
ner in which this singular insect breaks through 
and flies from the case in which it has beea 
enveloped while in the state of a maggot. The 
wiogs are formed artificially of the light feather 
of a. grey drake, or wild mallard, dyed yellow ; 
the body of yellow ram*s wool, seal's fur, or 
amber-coloured mohair mixed with a little fox- 
down, or hog's wool, ribbed with pale yellow 
and green silk, or the feather of a heron, to 
imitate the joints of the fly*s body ; the head of 
peacock's herl, and the tail of three long hairs 
from a sable muff, or the whbkers of a black 
cat ; the. hook No. 6. This fly appears in the 
end of May, but the principal time for using it 
is firom the first to the twelfth of June, firom ten 
in the morning till seven in the evening. 



Orey Drake* 15. 
This fly appears at the same time as the last 
mentioned, and very much resembles it in shape ; 
the wings are made of a dark-grey feather of a 
mallard ; the body of light goat's hair, or white 
ostrich's herl, striped with dark silk ; the legs 
of a grizzle cock's hackle ; the head of pea- 
cock's herl, and Uie tail of three hairs firom a 
iMk muff or fitchew's tail ; the hook No. 9. 
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Some avglen wary the bedy of thia Ay by warp^* 
kig with ashhooloared silk and ailver twiat. It 
ia chiefly to be fished with in the evening, ^fter 
tte Yellow May Fly has disappeaied, that is, 
from six o'clock till dark. 



^<^w^"^ 



Oemnal Obsetvaiiaiu om ^pketmemi FUe»^ mp^ 
plied partiemHarly to the twoi preeedinj^, 
'*This species of insect is named ephemeral, 
beoanse of its very short existence in the fly 
state. It is one of the most beantiftil species 
of flies, and undergoes five obanges. At first 
the egg eonts^ins its vital principle ; it comes 
forth a small caterpillar, which is transformed 
inta a chrysalis, then into a nympha, and lastly 
into a fly, wbidbi depicts its eggsnpeb the sur- 
faee of the water, where the smi^a rays bring 
tibem to Ufo. Each egg prodaeea a little red 
worm, whkh moves in a serpentiaie manner ; as 
soon as the cold weather sets in, this little 
worm makes for itself a sheU» or lodging, where 
it paasea the winter; at the end of which it 
ceasea to be a worm, and enters into ils third 
state, that of a chrysalis. It then sleeps till 
spring* and gradually becomes a beautiful 
nympha* or a sort of mummy* sopoething in the 
form of a flak. At the time of its metamprpho* 
sia* the nympha at first seenm inactive and life«> 
ies$ ; in six days the head appears^ raising itself 



gradually above ibe diurfttce of the water ; the 
body next disengages itself slowly and by de- 
greesy till at length the whole animal comes out 
of its shell. The new-bom fly remains for some 
minutes motionless upon the water ; then gra^ 
dually retives, and feebly shakes its wings t 
tiiea moves them quicker^ and attempts iirst to 
walk, then to fly« As these insects are ftU 
hatched nearly at the same time^ they are seen 
in swarms for a few hours flitting and playing 
upon the surface of the water. The male and 
female then unite and conple together for two 
more hours, when they again return to their 
sports, lay their eggs, and soon after die^. Thus 
they terminate their short life in the space of a 
few hours, and the same day that saw them 
bom witnesses their death .'^ 



OrlFly. 18* 

During the whole of June this fly inay be 
seen playing upon the top of the water, and is a 
good killing fly from ten o'clock till four, es- 
pecially after the May Fly is gone. It has four 
wings lying close to the back, which should be 
made of a dark grizzle cock*s hackle; the 
body of peacock's herl worked with daii: red 
silk ; the hook No« 7. lliis fly is principally 
used in very warm weather. 
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Sky Blue. 17. 
Thn fly also appears early in June^ and con- 
tinues till the middle of July ; the wings ^stand 
upright, and are made of the light bine feather 
of a hen^ the body of pale yellow mohair mixed 
with light blue fur and ribbed with a yellow 
cock's hackle; the hook No. 9. This fly is 
only to be used when the wator is very low 
and fine. 



Cadis Fly. 18. 
About the twelfth of June this fly appears, 
and continues till the beginning of July ; it is 
bred from the cadis or cod -bait. The wings 
are made of a feather from a bufi*-coloured hen; 
the body of buff mohair, warped with a pale 
yellow hackle ; the hook No. 7. The Cadis is 
a fly worth the least notice of any, as there are 
many others on at the same time which are ifar 
preferable ; it is chiefly used at the clearing of 
the river after it has been disturbed 



Fmi Fly. 19. 
This fly appears about the middle of June, 
and continues good till the middle of July. Its 
wings are made of a woodcock's feather, and 
the body of orange-coloured silk ; the hook No. 
e or 7. It is a very killing fly» and may be used 
at any time of the day. 
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Red spinners 20. 
The Red Spinner appears about the middle 
of June» and disappears in the end of August. 
The wings are made of a brownish grey feather 
of a drake ; the body of the red fur of a squir- 
rel> ribbed with gold twisty and warped with a 
red cock's hackle ; the tail b forked, and of the 
herl of a red hackle. It may be varied thus : — 
the wings of a feather from the wing of a star- 
ling, the body of dull red mohair, &c« as above. 
The hook No. 8 or 9. This is an excellent fLj, 
but most kUling when the water is dark, and 
late in the evening, after a hot day. 



Blue Gnat. 21. 
This fly appears at the same time as the Red 
Spinner, and continues about a fortnight. The 
wings are made of a small blue cock*s hackle ; 
the body of light blue fur, mixed with a little 
yellow mohair ; the hook No. 10. It is only 
useful when the water is low and fine. 



Large Red Ant. 22. 
If the weather be hot, this fly will be found 
on the water in the middle of June, and will 
remain till the. middle of July. The wings are 
made of a starling's feather ; - the • body of pea- 
cock's herl, and a ginger-coloured cock's hackle 
wrapt under the wings ; the hook No. 0. To 
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be fished mth fram eleveo o*clock in the fore- 
ttoo«9 till six in the eveniig. 



JLar^e Black AnU 23. 
Aboat the same time as the Ked appears the 
Large Black Ant Fly. The wings are made of 
a very light sky-bine hackle ; the body of black 
ostrich's herl, and a black cock's hackle wn^^t 
under the wings ; the hook No. 9. This fiy re- 
sembles the Red Ant in shape, and is to be used 
at the same period. 



Welshman's Buttm. 24. 
The Welshman's Button, or Hazel Fly, ap- 
pears in the end of July, and remains about ten 
days. The wings are made of a red feather 
from the rump of a partridge, or pheasant ; the 
body with peacock's and black ostrich's herl 
sHxed, and warped with a black cock's hackle ; 
the hook No. 8* This insect is « small eater- 
pillar, in form similar to a button, from whence 
it derives its name ; it is equally valuable for 
bobbing or dapping with, as for fly-fishing. 



IdtHe Red Ant. 26. 
This fly appears about the twelfth of August, 
and remains on the water till the end of Septem- 
ber ; the wings are made of i^ starling's feather ; 
the body of peacock's herl, with a ginger^ooL- 
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ouMd cock's hackle firapt under the wings ; tkt 
hook No. 10. It is a good killer firom twd?e 
o'clock till five, particularly in warm gloomy 
days. 

Little Blaek Ant. 25. 
The Little Black Ant appears at the same 
tipie, and resembles in shape the Little Red 
Ant ; the wings are made of a fery light sky^ 
blue cook's hackle ; the body of black ostrich's 
herly aid a black cock's hackle wrapt under the 
wings ; the hook No. 10. This fly is to be used 
with the Utile Red Ant. 



Wkirlini^ Blue. M. 
This fly ap])iear$ about the twelfth of August^ 
and remains tht«e weeks ; its wings stand up- 
right, and are made of a feather from the wing 
of a starling ; the body of squirrel's fur mixed 
with yelldw mohair, and warped with a red 
cock's hackle i the tail the same colour as the 
wings ; the hook No. 0. To be fished wiH^du^^ 
jring the middle of Htke day. 



LitiU PuhBhe. Vf.' 

This fly may be met with about the same lime 

as the Whifling Blue, and 'A continues tiU the 

end of Sepileniber. The wbga itre mlMk^ of a 

feather from the wing of a sea-swallow; At 
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hodyx^fyrery pale blae fur mixed with yellow 
mohair, and warped with a pale blue hackle ; 
the hook No. 9. This fly is excellent for Grey- 
ling fishing, and may be used from eleven in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. 



Willow Fly. 28. 
In the begmning of September this fly ap- 
pears, and is a very killing fly the iremainder of 
the season. The wings are , made of a grizzle 
cock*s hackle ; the body of blue squin^'^ fur 
mixed with yellow mohair ; the hook No. 8. It 
is a very destructive fly. in cold stormy weather* 

During the hot summer months so great a va- 
riety of flies appear every day upon the water, 
that the fish are more difficult to be taken 
than in the spring or autumn ; but it shot^ld be 
observed as a general rule, to angle with the 
first fly mentioned in each month, in the mor- 
ning, and afterwards with such flies as appear 
in succession in the course of the day. .These 
flies for the most part disappear about the 
middle of August, after which time sport is 
more to be depended upon with the three au- 
tumn flies, viz. the Whirling Blue, the Pale 
Blue, and the Willow, which are as good for 
Greylmg fishing, as the three spring flies, viz. 
the Red, the Blue Dun, and the Brown, are for 
the early Trout fishing. 
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Dragon Fly, Libella, or' Libellula, 
Thi» Fly is used only in Salmon fishing ; it 
frequents most rivers during the*months of July 
and August. The head of this insect is a beau« 
tiful object for the microscope ; it wears a mask 
as perfectly formed as those worn in a masque- 
rade ; and this mask, fastened to its neck, and 
which it moves at will, serves to hold its prey 
while devouring it. This insect flies very swift- 
ly, and feeds while on the wing, clearing the 
air of innumerable small flies. The wings arc 
made of a reddish-brown feather from the wing 
of a cock turkey ; the body of auburn-coloured 
mohair warped with yellow silk ; and a ginger 
eock*s hackle wrapt under the wings ; the hook 
No. 2 or 3. Or it may be varied thus ; the 
wings of a rich brown feather from a heron's 
wing ; the body drab, or olive-coloured mohair; 
a bittern*s hackle under the wings, and a forked 
tail. This fly is about two inches in length. 



King's Fisher or Peacock Fly, 
This is also a Salmon fly, and is seen at the 
same time as the Dragon fly. The wings are 
made of a feather from the neck or tail of a pea- 
cock ; the body of deep green mohair, warped 
with light green silk ; and a jay's feather, stri- 
ped blue and white, wrapt under the wings; 
the hook No. 2 or 8. It may be thus varied ; 
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the wings of a dark shining green feather from a 
drake's wing ; the body of green mohair, warped 
with chocolate silk ; and a bittern's hackle under 
the wings. 



1 1> I I 



White Moth. 29. 
This is a moth which appears in June and 
July, flitting about at the edge of night. The 
wings are made of a feather from the wing 
of a white owl; the body of white cotton, aud 
a white cock's hackle wrapt under the ^ings ; 
th«hook No. 8 or 4. This moth is only Used 
in night angling, and after this .manner ; the 
Kne should be strongs •and about a yard longer 
ihnn the rod ; on the bend of the hook put two 
or three maggots or a well-'scoured worm ; then 
throw in the bait, either in a stream or still wa- 
ter, with as little noise as possible ; and when 
you feel a bite, strike, and lift the fish out in-* 
standy. The best time for using this bait is in a 
dark gloomy night, from eleven o'clock till day 
break ; if the stars or moon shine the attempt 
will be fruitless. 



Brown Moth* 

This moth appears at the same time as the 

former. The wings are made of a feather from 

tlie brown owl ; the body of light brown mohair, 

with a gritile cock's hackle wyapt under the 



wings ; the hook No. 2 or 3. To be used pre- 
cisely in the oame maiDes oa the White Moth. 



PALMER WORMS. 

The Palmer Worm is a small worm covered 
with hair, supposed to be so called because it 
wanders over alft ptands. There are several 
kinds used for fishings ; the foUowing are the 
most killing. 

RedPahMer. 30w 

The body of the Red Pakaev is* made with 
dark red mohair, ribibcd' with gold twist, and 
warped with » blood led C9€k'» hackle over the 
whole ; the hook No. 6 or 7. 

Golden Palmer.. 

The body of orange-coloiired silk, ribbed 
with peacock's herl and gpofd twist, and warped 
with a red cock's hackle«. 

Bvoum Palmer^ 

The body of amber-coloured bog's down, 
ribbed alternately with gold and silver twist, 
and warped with a red cock's hackle. 

Black Pttlmer. 

The body of black ostrich's herl, ribbed with 
silver twist, and warped with a black cock's 
hackle. 

These Fabnef s will kill fish every month from 
FebffiMury to October, and are to be used in the 
tame manner as the artificial flies. 
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THE ANGLER'S SONG. 



Oh ! the galltnt fisher's life, 
It is the htU of any» 
*Tis full of pleasure, void of strife. 
And 'tis beloved by many: 

Other joys are but toys, 

Only this lawful is. 

For oui skill breeds no ill. 
But content and pleasure. 

In a moiiiing up tve rbe. 
Ere AuroiaN peeping, 
Drink a cup to wash uur eyes, 
Leave the sluggaid sleeping : 

Then ve go to and fro. 

With our Knacks at our backs, 

To such streams as the Thames, 
If we have the leisui-e. 

• • 

When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, ^ 
In the field* is our abode. 
Full of delectation. 

Wherr in a brook with a hook, 

Or a lake, fioh we take. 

There we sit, fur a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 

We have gentles In a hom, 
We have paste and woim» too. 
We can watch both uight and moim, 
Suffer rain and storms too : 

None do here use to swear. 

Oaths do fray fi»h away. 

We sit still, and watch our qutU; 
Rsben must not wrangle. 

If the Snn's excessive heat 

Midie our bodies swelter, 

To an osier hedge we get 

For a friendly shelter. 
Where In a dike Peaich or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, we do chase. 
Bleak or Gudgeon withoat gradging, 

Wt are still contented. 

ChaikkUit^ 
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TROLLING. 



This kind of angling it generally practiseil 
from the middle of March till August ; at its 
commencement it will kill fish at any time in 
the day; but when the summer is advanced, 
and the rivers are become low and fine, it is 
only to be used very early in the morning, or 
late in the evening, unless the sun be much 
clouded. The following extract is from CoL. 
Hawker: — 

'^Trolling, or spinning a minnow, is the 
other most general mode of Trout fishing ; or, I 
may almost say Trout poaching. It is however 
very rarely done in a proper manner, though 
every man, as a matter of course, upholds his 
own system. I, like all the rest, did the same, 
till after fancying for years, that I could chal- 
lenge any one, was beat and laughed at by a 
Tr<mt killing divine. Now however, I have not 
only got master of his plan, against which all 
others that I had ever seen, read of, or heard of, 
had no chance whatever. The great advantage 
of it is, that it takes the Trout when they run 
and hite shorty without the minnow being the 
least injured, or even '^touched by the fish. To 
describe the tackle properly ^ without giving a 
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plate of it, ivould be difficult, if not impossible.* 
After all, however, knowing how to bait the 
hook is the chief art; and even after being 
shown, requires practice on the part of the iisb- 
emoan who adopts it. — After chusing a white- 
bellied minnow, of rather small size, and hard- 
ening it iQ bran for an hour or two, first draw 
back the plummet, or cap, and put the large 
hook into the minnow's mouth, and out through 
the right gill, taking care not to tear the mouth 
or any part of the bait ; then draw the line three 
or four inches to you, so as to be able to get 
tbe hook back again into its mouth. Then take 
the minnow between the linger and thumb in the 
left hand, and the large hook in the right hand, 
and run the hook all down the bach, close to the 
bone, to the very end of the fish, and let it come 
out about the centre of the tail Jin* Then with 
your right hand pult the minnow out as straight 
as it will lie, and press it into natural form with 
the finger and thumb. Afterwards nip ojf the 
wppcr half of the tail fin, in order to prevent a 
counteraction to the spinning of the minnow. 

Having done this, draw down your plummet, 
or cap, again, and see that your branch«line falls 

* The bottom coasi8l8 of two lengths of gut, the one tthorter than 
the other; to the si>ortf>^t piece a Nv. 1 lH)ok is attached, and to the 
otiier a triangle of ihiee No. 7 hooks tied back lo back, to haog about 
three incites heluw the larger ooe when iiaited; atiuther triangle of 
three ho >ks, tied to the i«ame gut, should be su8|iefided at the side of 
th«' miiutow. I'his bottom uiust be affixed to toe line by a small box 
swivel ; the pliimutet or cap nlli.ded to, is a hollow bit oi lead, which, 
vrhen drawn upou the head or the miunow, will cover the half of it. 
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smoothly by the side of your bait-lbe, and if 
Bot, rub it with Indian rubber till it does. Your 
ho6k is then ready for action, and action indeed 
it may be called if properly done. I should ob- 
serve, that a new gut seldom spins the minnow 
so well as one that is half worn out (by reason 
of the stiffness which encircles the minnow's 
gill). Therefore ten minutes soaking in water, 
and sometimes a little hard friction of the gut, 
just above the large hook, may at first be re- 
quired ; besides the working it with Indian rub- 
ber. So much for this plan { there may be 
many better ; but all I can say is, that I have 
as yet (June 28th* 1824,) never seen one fit to 
be named with it. 

The rod for trolling shouhl be from eighteen 
to twenty feet long, and made as light as pos- 
sible, though neither too pliable nor top heavy. 
This rod, of course, requires two hands ; no 
matter therefore where the re^l is placed. If 
the top is too stiff, you strain ^ fish*S mouth so 
much as to run the risk of breaking out his 
hold, which is nine times in ten on one of the 
three small fly-hooks. But if the top is too pli^ 
ant, the fish will frequently make his escape on 
first being pricked. Here, therefore, as in all 
things, the medium is best. A minnow must, 
of course be thrown under- handed, and the line 
got well on the swing before it is sent out. 
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You should throw it till it comes to its end, and 
then, by drawing in the hand, give it a little 
check, so that it may be laid delicately in the 
water, and not thrown in with a splash. The 
very instant your minnow is in the water, begin 
drawing it at one unvaried pace, down stream, 
and then towards you, till near enough to re- 
quire a fresh throw; and in thit as well as in Jiy^ 
fishing, never keep trying too long in a place. 

If a fish comes after your minnow, never stop 
it, or in any way alter the pace, or he will most 
likely be off again directly ; though, if you can 
tow your minnow into a rougher place, without 
giving it any sudden motion, the fish will most 
likely follow it there, and be still more easily 
deceived than in the smoother water. Keep 
your bait«, with bran, in any thing but tin or 
metal, which is liable to heat in warm weather. 
This, I believe, is all that need be said on the 
best mode of Trolling. 

The second way of Trolling is with the arti- 
Jicial minnow, which is the worst of all ; because 
it does not, in general, spin so well ; and, par- 
ticularly, because it is too frequently made of 
hard materials, on which a fish, unless very 
hungry, will seldom close his mouth enough to 
get hooked. The third is called the kill-devil, 
and although, in appearance, not near so like a 
real fish as the other, yet it spins so well, and 
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is to much softer in the mouth, that it answers, 
I think, the best of all plans, when you cannot 
procure the natural bait. Any good fishing- 
tackle shop will furnish these articles, and 
therefore it would be a waste of time, and of 
paper to give a minute description of them.'* 



WORM^-FISHING. 



"Yoa must not erery worm pTomiscuoas uie; 
Judgment will tell toe proper bait to chute ; 
The worm that draws a long immoderate size 



The Trout abhors, and the rank morsel flies ; 
And if too small, the naked fraud's in sight. 
And fear forbids, while hunger does invite. 
Those baits wiH best reward the fisher's pains. 
Whose polish'd tails a shining yellow stains ; 
Cleanse them from filth, to give a tempting gloss. 
Cherish the sullied reptile race with moss; 
Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil. 
And ftom their bodies wipe their ni^ive soiL** 

Worm-fishing begins early in February, 
and is good throughout the year. During 
spring, worms may be used any time of the day ; 
when the summer is advanced, only early in the 
morning and late in the evening ; and in the au- 
tumn it may again be used all day ; if the rivers 
are disturbed, this is the only bait that can be 
used at all. The necessaty tackle for worm- 
fishing is described on page 24; and, as this 
bait is most killing in rapid streams, the lead 
should be sufficiently heavy to keep the bait on 
the ground. A float is quite unnecessary un- 
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less yon angle io ponds or still water. There 
are several kinds of worms fit for the angler** 
purpose; the following are the most useful. 



Lobworms. 
These worms, which are the largest used in 
angling, are generally found in gardens, in 
damp evenings, during the spring and summer, 
on the surface of the earth in great quan- 
tities; or they may be procured by digging 
in any place where manure has lain for a 
length of time ; they may also be got by in- 
fusing bruised walnut-tree leaves, or salt, in 
water, and strewing it upon the ground ; they 
then soon come to the surface. These worms 
are good baits for Salmon, Trout, Barbel, Eels, 
and large Perch ; they are particularly adap- 
ted for laying night-lines for Eels during the 
summer months. 



Red Worms. 
Red worms are a smaller species of lob- 
worms, and are usually found in similar places, 
or in old rotten dunghills ; they are an excellent 
bait when taken from a good dry loamy soil ; 
being then of a strong red colour throughout. 
Some red worms are more yellow than others 
towards their tails, and which are generally to 
be preferred. These are the most killing worms of 
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aoy for Carp, Tench, Barbel, Chub, Dace, 
Perch, Trout, EeU, Gudgeons, Bream, &c. 
Too much praiae cannot be given to reel worma ; 
indeed hardly any fiah will refuse them, especi-* 
ally during spring, autumn, and winter* 



Brandlings. 
Brandlings are striped with red and yellow 
across the whole body, they are chiefly found 
in dunghills where the dung of horses, cows, 
and pigs is mixed together; the largest and 
best are to be met with in tanner's bark after it 
is thrown by ; they should be kept several days 
in moss, to scour out the bitter pungent mix* 
ture with which Uiey abound. - 

Marsh Worms4 
Marsh worms are so called from their being 
partial to low marshy places ; they are tolera* 
bly good baits but are very tender; however 
they generally become more tough after a few 
days scouring among moss, and if not then tough 
enough they may be scalded in milk; in colour 
they are^ dark brown, with a blueish gloss, and 
red heads; they are good for Trout and Perch. 



To cleanse or scour Worms* 
The best method of cleansing or scouring 
worms is by putting them into damp moss in 
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tn earthen jar ; the moss should be fresh gather- 
ed, and all the earthy particles well washed 
out, then squeeze it, but not too dry, and put 
both moss and worms into the jar, changing 
the moss every three days in summer, and once 
a week in winter. If the worms look sickly, wash 
the moss and sprinkle a table-spoon full of new 
milk over it, this will revive them. The following 
is an excellent plan to preserve a stock of worms 
for several months ; — procure them in March or 
April; take a pound of beef or mutton suet, 
chop it into small pieces, and put it into a 
saucepan with about a quart of water ; let it 
boil until the suet is dissolved ; then take a 
piece of hop-sack, or other very coarse cloth, 
wash it clean and let it dry ; dip it in the liquor 
and wring it, but not so as to press all out ; put 
the worms in this cloth when dry, and lay them 
by in an earthen pot. After the worms have re- 
mained in this state two days, it becomes neces-' 
sary to wash the doth, and again dip it in the 
liquor as before ; this should be repeated every 
three or four days during the heat of summer. 
The jar must be kept in a cool damp place. 
Observe, that the lobworm, red worm, and 
roarsh worm, will bear more scouring than any 
others, and are better for long keeping. When 
worms are taken out for angling, put them in 
fresh moss that has been washed, and not 
wrung quite dry. See page 25. 
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MAGGO T'FISHING. 

Maggots ot gentles can seldom be procured 
before the beginning of May ; they are certain- 
ly the best and most killing ground bait of any ; 
they may be bred from any animal substance, 
either flesh or fowl, by exposing it for the flies 
to blow on dunng spring and summer. Aflter 
they are full grown put them in a vessel con- 
taining a quantity of bran and house sand mix- 
ed ; the sand should be damp, or otherwise the 
maggots will soon enter into their chrysalis 
state, when they are of no use to the angler. 
The tackle proper for maggot-fishing is descri- 
bed on page 26. 



To preserve Maggots in Winter. 
In the beginning of November procure a 
beef's liver, or two or three sheep's heads, and 
expose them for the flies to blow on ; and when 
the fly-blows are become full grown maggots, 
put them, together with the remains of the liver 
or heads, into a cask or large jar, having first 
strewed in the cask a little fresh mould mixed 
with half dried cowdung, and then put the same 
quantity of mould and dung over them ; keep 
them in a cool place, and when the mould. be- 
comes dry at the top sprinkle a little water over 
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it. As maggots are so valuable a bait, the ang- 
ler should not object taking a HtUe trouble to 
procure them ; and by observing these direc- 
tions, he may be well supplied in February and 
March ^ at which time they are particularly 
uscfiiL 



WA 8P- GR UB- FISHING. 

Thb wasp-grub is a very choice bait, and 
which many fish take extremely eager. To pre- 
vent them irom coming forward too fast, keep 
the wasp-comb in a very cool place ; or bake 
them a little in a half cooled oven ; or smoke 
the upper side of the comb with sulphur ; or, 
for immediate use, scald them by pouring boil- 
ing water over the comb. 



COD'BAIT'FISHING. 

Ths Cod-bait, or Cad, is prmcipally to be 
fouud at the sides of gravelly or stony brooks, 
on the bottom, in small husks composed of 
sand; the largest are most fit for use, and 
which generally adhere to the stones. This in- 
sect produces the Stone Fly^ and is about three 
quarters of an inch in length ; it is an excellent 
bait for Trout, Roach, Dace, or Chub, from the 
middle of May tall June. The line for this pur- 
pMC should be fioe, and a No. 4 hook leaded 
oo the i^ank ; when you bait with it, you must 
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carefully break the case in which it is enclosed ; 
put two on, one to cover the leaded shank of 
the book, and the other to cover the point and 
bend. The way of using this bait is by sinking 
and drawing, that is, moving it continually up 
and down within a foot of the bottom* 

There is another advantage in this mode of 
angling, inasmuch as it enables you to fish in 
holes in rivers encumbered with bushes ; also, 
in bubbles, curls, and other places, in which 
you cannot angle with any other bait, and where 
generally the largest fish li^. This bait is much 
improved by being kept in a linen bag for a few 
days, dipping the same in water at least once 
in a day. It may be made artificially with silk 
on the shank of the hook, putting only one cod- 
bait upon the bend. 



ORA SSHOP PER FISHING. 

Grasshoppers are very abundant during 
the months of June, July, and August. It is a 
capital bait, and is to be used precisely in the 
same way as the cod-bait; it will take many 
kinds of fish. 

The fly called harry-long-legs is equally as 
good a bait as the grasshopper, and may be 
fished with in the same way* Both these baits 
are readily procnred by iiersons residing in the 
country, and are easily kept alive in a tin boi. 
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having holes in the top to give them air, with a 
few green leaves. Some anglers make both ar- 
tificially, but the live baits are always to be 
preferred* 



CABBA GE-GR UB-FISUING. 

There are three kinds of cabbage-grubs, the 
green, the- speckled, and the brown ; all which 
the fish are remarkably fond of: they appear in 
gardens in June, and continue successively till 
October. These are to be fished with in the 
same way as the cod-bait and grasshopper. 

PASTES, 4c. 

Paste is a general bait for many kinds of 
fish, but it requires care and skill in using it, 
and must be made with clean hands. 

Sweet paste for Carp, Tench, Chub^ and 
Roach, is made of a crumb of white bread, 
dipped in honey, and worked with the fingers 
in the palm of the hand until it is of a proper 
consistence. When honey cannot be procured, 
you may use lump sugar dissolved in warm wa- 
ter, which will answer nearly as well. 

Plain paste is made of white bread dipped in 
water, then squeezed as dry as possible, and 
worked as above until it becomes very smooth 
and stiff. This paste is valuable, because it is 
easily made while at the water side. 
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A paste made of old rotten Cheshire cheese 
and the crumb of white bread, is an excellent 
bait, particularly for Chub. 

A good paste for Barbel may be made by 
dipping the crumb of white bread in water that 
chandlers* greaves have been boiled in, and 
kneaded stiff. A small quantity of the greaves 
may be mixed with the bread. 

Salmon spawn is described by some writers 
as a superior bait for Trout, Chub, Roach, &c. 
the best way to preserve it is this : — take a 
pound of spawn, put it in warm water, and care- 
fully wash from it all the particles of skin and 
blood; then rinse it by pouring on cold water; 
and hang it up in a bag to drain for twenty four 
hours; then put to it about two ounces of bay 
salt and a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre, and 
hang it up again for twenty four hours more ; 
then spread it on a dish to dry, in the sun or 
before a fire, until it becomes stiff; and then 
put it into a small jar, and run melted suet on 
the top ; the jar must be covered with a blad- 
der (o keep out the air. If this be placed in a 
dry cool place, it will keep good for two years. 

When paste is angled with for Carp, Bream, 
and Chub, let the bait be of the size of an ha- 
zel nut ; but for Roach and Dace, the size of a 
large pea. Paste is considered more attractive 
when a little vermillion is mixed with it, to make 
it of a pale pink colour. 
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OBSERVATIONS on thb WEATHER- 



As the sport of the aagler in a great measure 
depends on the weather, the following observa- 
tions are here introduced that he mav be eoa- 
bled to form an opinion thereon. 

''When east wind blows, or sun shines bright, 
Then dout expect the fub will bite. 
If ask'd, 'what wind suits angling: best!* 
I answer, *thA south at south-west." 



Signs from the Sun and Moon, 

When the sun rises red and fiery, wind and 
rain are sure to follow. 

When there is a haziness high in the air, so 
that the sun's light fades by degrees, and his 
orb looks whitish, it is one of the roost certain 
signs of rain. 

If the moon and stars become dim in the 
night, with the like haziness in the air, and a 
ring or halo appear round the moon, rain will 
ensue. 

If the rays of the sun, breaking througl^ the 
clouds, are visible, then the air is filled with va« 
pours and will soon produce rain. 

When the sun appears white at setting, or 
goes down into a rock of clouds which lie in 
the horizon, it is a sign of the approach of bad 
weather. 
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If the moon at ber rising looks pale and dim, 
expect rain ; if red» it is a sign of wind ; and if 
white, and the sk}' clear, it will be fair weather. 

**But four iiighU old (for that's th« tivwt tigiiK 
With sharpen'd horns, if glorious then she »hiue; 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
1 ill her revolving race be wholly run. 
Are void of tempetta." 

Dryden's VirgU, 

If the new moon does not appear till the 
fourth day, it prognosticates a troubled air for 
the whole month* 

If the new moon, either at her first appear* 
ance, or within a few days after, has her lower 
horn obscured or dusky, or any ways sullied, it 
denotes foul weather before the full ; but if she 
be discoloured about the middle, storms are to 
be ex|>ected about the full; and if ber upper 
horn be affected, about the wane. 

When the moon on her fourth day appears 
pure and spotless, her horns unblunted, and 
neither flat nor quite erect, but betwixt both, it 
promises fair weather for the greatest part of 
the month. 

An erect moon is generally threatening and 
unfavourable, but particularly denotes wind, 
though if she appears with short and blunted 
horns, rain is rather to be expected. 



Signs from various causes. 
When a white mist appears in the evening. 
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spreading over fields at the side of a river, it 
will be dispersed by the sun's rays next morn- 
ing, and the day will be fine afterwards. But 
when the mist ascends to the tops of the adja- 
cent hills in the morning, there will be rain. 

Against heavy rain, every cloud rises larger 
than the former ; this remark foretels the ap- 
proach of a thunder storm. 

When the clouds are formed like fleeces, and 
very white at the edges, either hail, snow, or 
hasty showers of rain will soon follow. 

There can be no surer sign of rain, than when 
there are two different currents of clouds, es- 
pecially when the undermost flies fast before the 
wind. 

When the dew lies plentifully upon the grass 
after a fair day, another fair day may be ex- 
pected ; but when there is no dew, and no wind 
stirring, it is a sign that the vapours go up- 
wards, which will terminate in rain. 

When the wind veers about to various points 
of the compass, rain is sure to follow; but 
there is no prognostic of rain more infallible 
than a whistling or howling noise in the wind. 

A dark thick sky, lasting for some time with- 
out either sun or rain, always becomes first fair, 
then foul. 

•*The evening red, the morning grey, 
Are sure signs uf a fair day." 
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Dr. HerteheVt Weather Table. 
The following Table, constructed upon phi- 
losophical considerations of the attraction of 
the sun and moon, in their several positions res- 
pecting the earth, and confirmed by experience 
of many years actual observations, furnishes the 
observer, without further trouble, with the 
knowledge of what kind of weather there is the 
greatest probability of succeeding, and that so 
near the truth, that it will in very few instances 
be found to fail. 
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llat»0 of glft8litt&. 



Sect L Tht penuHy of fi^hig in patuU and 
other private fisheries. 

Any man may erect a fish pond Mritbout li- 
cense ; becanse it is a matter of profit, attd for 
the increase of victuals. 2 In^, 199. 

If any trespassers in ponds be thereof attaint*^ 
ed at the suit of the party, great and Ifirge a-^ 
mends shall be awarded according to the tres- 
pass ; and they shall have three years' imprison- 
ment, and after shall make fine at the king's 
pleasure, (if they have whereof) and then shall 
find good surety that after they shall not com- 
mit the like trespass. And if they have not 
whereof to make fine, after three years* impri- 
sonment they shall find like surety ; and if they 
cannot find like surety they shall abjure the 
realm. And if none sue within the year and 
day, the king shall have the suit. 3 Ed. 1. c. 20. 

Note; Those are trespassers in ponds, who 
endeavour to take fish therein. 2 Inst, 200. 

By 5 EL c. 21. s. 2. 6. If any person shall 
unlawfully break, cut, or destroy any head or 
dam of a fish pond, or wrongfully fish therein, 
with intent to take or kill fish ; he shall on con- 
viction at the suit of the king, or of the party, 
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at the assizes or sessions^ be imprisoned three 
months^ and pay treble damages ; and after the 
three months expired shaU find sureties for his 
good abearing for seven years^ or remain in pri- 
son till he doth. 

Whereas divers idle, disorderly, and mean per^ 
sons betake themselves to the stealing, taking, 
4nd killing of fish out of ponds, pools, moats, 
stews, and other several waters and rivers, to the 
great damage of the owners thereof; it is enact- 
ed that if any person shall i^se any net, angle, 
hair, noose, troll, or spear; or shall lay any 
wears, pots, fish hooks, or other engines ; or 
shall take any fish by any means or device what- 
soever, or be aided thereunto, in any river, stew, 
pond, moat, or other water, without the consent 
of the lord or owner of the water, and be thereof 
eonticted by confession, or oath of one witness, 
before one justice, in one month after the of- 
fence ; every such ofiender in stealing, taking, or 
killing fish, shall for every such offence give to 
the party injured such recompence and in such 
time as the justice shall appoint, not exceeding 
treble damages ; and moreover shall pay down 
to the overseers for the use of the poor, such 
sum, not exceeding 10s. as the justice shaU think 
meet. In default of payment to be levied by dis- 
tress ; for want of distress, to be committed to 
the house of correction not exceeding one month. 
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ilnless he enter into bond with one surety to the 
party injured, not exceeding £10, never to offend 
in like manner. 22 & 23 C. 2. c. 25- s. 7. 

Persons aggrieved may appeal to the next 
sessions, whose determination therein shall be 
final, if no title to any land, royalty, or fishery 
be therein concerned. 22 <& 23 C. 2. c. 25, s. 9. 
' The justices may take, cut, and destroy all 
such angles, spears, hairs, nooses, trolls, wears, 
pots, fish hooks, nets or other engines, where- 
with such offender shall be apprehended, s. 8. 

Whereas divers idle,* disorderly, a,nd mean 
persons have and keep nets, angles, leaps, 
pitches and other engines, for the taking and 
killing of fish out of the ponds, waters, rivers, 
and other fisheries, to the damage of the own- 
ers thereof; therefore no person hereafter shall 
have or keep any net, angle, leap, piche, or 
other engine for the taking of fish, other than 
the makers and sellers thereof, and other than 
the owner and occupier of a river or fishery ; and 
eicept fishermen and their apprentices lawfully 
authorized in navigable rivers. And the owner 
or occupier of the river or fishery, and every 
other person by him appointed, may seize, de- 
tain and keep to his own use every net, angle, 
leap, piche, and other engine, . which he .shall 
find used or laid, or in the possession of any 
person fishing in any river or fishery, without 
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the consent of the o^?ner or occupier thereof. 
And also any person, authorized hy a justice*s 
warrant, may in the day time search the houses, 
out-hoQses, and other places of any pers^on here- 
by prohibited to have or keep the same, who 
shall be suspected to have or keep in his custo- 
dy or possession any net, angle, leap, piche, or 
other engine aforesaid, and seize and keep the 
9ame to his own use, or cut or destroy the same 
as things by this act prohibited to be kept by 
persons of their degree. 4 <& 5 W. c. 23. s. 5, (J. 
If any person shall enter into any park or 
paddock fenced in and inclosed, or into any 
garden, orchard or yard adjoining or belonging 
to any dwelling-house, in or through which park 
or paddock, garden, orchard or yard, any river 
or stream of water shall run or be, or wherein 
shall be any river, stream, pond, pool, moat, 
stew, or other water, and by any ways, means, 
or device whatsoever shall steal, take, kill, or 
destroy any fiah bred, kept, or preserved there- 
in, without the consent of the owner thereof; 
or shall be aiding or assisting therein ; or shall 
receive or buy any such fish, knowing the same 
to be so stolen or taken as aforesaid ; and shall 
be convicted thereof at the assizes, within six 
calendar months after the offence committed ; 
he shall be transported for seven years. And 
any offender, surrendering himself to a justice^ 
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or beiBg apprehended, or in custody for such 
offeace, or on any other account, and who shall 
make confession thereof, and a true discovery 
on oath of his accomplice or accomplices, so as 
such accomplice may be apprehended, and shall 
on trial give evidence so as to convict such ac- 
complice, shall be discharged of the offence so 
by him confessed. 5 G. 3. c. 14. s. 1, 2. 

And if any person shall take, kill, or destroy, 
or attempt to take, kill, or destroy, any fish in 
any river or stream, pond, pool, or other water» 
(not being in any park or paddock, or in any 
garden, orchard, or yard, adjoining or belong-* 
ing to any dwelling-house, but in any other in- 
closed ground being private property) ; he shall, 
oa conviction before one justice, on the oath of 
one witness, forfeit £5 to the owner or owners 
of the fishery of such river or stream of water, 
or of such pond, pool, moat, or other water. 
And such justice, on complaint upon oath, may 
issue his warrant to bring the person complained 
of before him ; and if he shall be convicted be^ 
fore such justice, or any other justice of the 
county or place, he shall immediately after 
conviction pay the said penalty of £5 to such 
justice, for the use of such person as the same 
is hereby appointed to be paid unto ; and in 
default (hereof, shall be committed by such 
justice to the house of correction for any time 
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not exc^diag sis months, unless tbe forfeiture 
f haU be sooner p^id. Or siicb owner of the 
finery may bring an action for the penalty 
(within six calendar months after the offence) 
in any of the courts of record at Westminster, 
S. d, 4. 

Provided, that nothing in this act shall ex- 
tend to subject any persons to the penalties 
thereof, who shall fish, take or kill .and carry 
away any fish in any river or stream of water, 
pond, pool, or other water, wherein such per* 
son shall have a just right or claim to take, kill 
or carry away such fish, S. 5. 

By the black act, (9 G. X. c. 22.) if any per* 
son being armed and disguised shall unlawfully 
steal or take away any fish out of any river or 
pond, or (whether armed or disguised or not) 
shall imlawfttlly and maliciously break down the 
head or mound of any fish pond, whereby the 
fish shall be lost or destroyed, or shall rescue 
any person in custody for such off<^nce, or pro^ 
cure any other to join with him therein ; he shall 
be gttilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 



Sect. JL Rules eoneemu^ the assize, and pi e^ 

serving the breed offish. 

1. If any person shall lay or draw any net, 

cngiae or other device, or cause any thing io be 

done in the Severn, Dee, Wyne, Teame, Were, 
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Tees, Ribble, Mersey, Dod, Air, Ouze, Swale, 
Calder, Wharf, Bore, Darwent, or Trent, where* 
by the spawn or fry of saknon, or any kepper 
or shedder salmon, or any salmon not 18 inches 
from the eye to the extent of the middle of the 
tail, shall be taken and killed ; or shall set any 
bank, dam, hedge, stank, or net cross the same, 
whereby the salmon may be taken, or hindered 
from passing up to spawn ; or shall, between 
July 31, and Nov. 12, (except in the Ribble, 
where they may be taken between Jan. 1, and 
Sept. 16,) take any salmon of any kind in any 
of the said rivers ; or shall, after Nov. 12, yearly 
fish there for salmon with any net less than 2} 
inches in the mesh ; he shall on conviction, in 
one month, before one justice, on view, confcs- 
sion, or oath of one witness, forfeit £6 and the 
fish, nets, and engines ; half the said sum to the 
informer, and half to the poor, by distress ; for 
want of distress, to be committed to the house 
of correction, or gaol, not more than three 
months, nor less than one, to be kept to hard 
labour, and suffer such other corporal punish- 
ment as the justice shall think fit. The nets 
and engines to be cut or destroyed^ in the 
presence of the justice. The banks, dams, 
hedges and stanks, to be demolished at the 
charge of the offender, to be levied in like man- 
ner. 1 G. St. 2. c. 18. s. 14. 
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Note ; It is not said who shall have the fish ; 
so that it seemeth that they are forfeited to the 
king. 

And no salmon out of the said rivers shall be 
sent to London, under six pounds weight ; on 
pain that the sender, buyer, or seller, on the 
tike conviction, shall forfeit £6, and the fish ; 
half to the informer, and half to the poor, by 
distress ; for want of sufficient distress, to be 
committed to the house of correction or goal, to 
be kept to hard labour for three months, if not 
paid in the mean time. Id. s. 15. 

And persons aggrieved may appeal to the 
next sessions. Id. s. 17. 

2. No salmon shall be taken in the Humber, 
Ouze, Trent, Don, Aire, Darwent, Wharf, Nid, 
£nre. Swale, Tees, Tine, Eden, or any other 
water wherein salmon are taken, between Sept. 
8 and Nov. 11. Nor sh^l any young salmon be 
taken at mill-pools (nor in other places, 13 R. 2. 
St. 1. c. 19.) from Midapril or Midsummer ; on 
pain of having the nets and engines burnt for 
the first ofience; for the second, imprisonment 
for a quarter of a year; for the third, a whole 
year ; and as the trespass increaseth, so shall 
the punishment. And overseers shall be as- 
signed to inquire hereof. 13 £d. 1. st. 1. c. 47. 
That is, under the great seal, and by authority 
of parliament. * 2 Inst. 477. 
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Whareaf the periods limited by tht said acts 
of 13 £. 1. Sc 13 Rich. 2. are not suited to the 
fisheries for salmon, salmon peal, or salmon 
kind* or bouges otherwise sea trout, or to the 
proteetion of the spawn or fry of s^mon, in the 
rivers commonly called the Teign, Dart, or Plym, 
ill the county of Devon, and have been found 
very prejudicial to the owners and proprietors 
of the fisheries in such rivers, and to the pub*- 
Ec ; and whereas it is necessary that provision 
should be made for the better preservation of 
salmon, and the spawn, fry, or young brood of 
salmon, salmon peal, salmon kind, and bouges 
or sea trout, in the said rivers Teign, Dart, and 
Plym, and in the several rivulets or streams of 
water oommupicating therewith, it is enaeted 
that it shall be kwfiil for the respective owners 
and proprietors, and persons legally entitled to 
fish in tbe said rivers or waters cdied the Dart, 
Teign, aud Plym, in the said county, or in any 
of the streams of water or rivulets commumca* 
ting therewitli, and their respective servants and 
agents, at any time of the year between the 4th* 
of March and the 4th. December, within the 
Teign, and the several rivulets or streams con- 
nuni0ating therewith, with legal and proper nets, 
or hooks and lines, to take, kill, or destroy any 
salmon, salmon peal, or salmon kind, and to of- 
fer to sale any such fish so taken, between the 
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said periods, witbio the Teign and the several 
rivulets or streams oommuuicating therewith; 
aod also at any time between the 15th. of Febru<« 
ary and the 16tb. of November, within the said 
rivers Dart and Plym, and the several rivnleta 
or streams communicating therewith, with legal 
and proper nets, &c. to take, &c. any such sal« 
mon, &c* within the said Dart and Plym, and 
the several rivulets or streams oommupioating^ 
therewith, and to offer the same to sale when so 
taken, between the said last mentioned periods, 
within the said rivers and waters : and that all 
such fisji shall be considered to be in season, 
and proper to be killed. 48 G. 3. c. 61. s. 1. 

No persons shall put in the wraters of Tham-* 
ise, Humber, Ouse, Trent, m»r any waters, in 
any time of the year, any nets called stalkers, 
nor oth^ nets or engines whatsoever, by which 
the fry or breed of salmons, lampreys, or any 
other fish, may iu anywise be taken or destroy-* 
ed ; on the like pain. 13 R. 2. st. 1. c. 19. 

The waters of Lon, Wyr, Mersee, Ribble, 
and all other waters in Lancashire, shall be put 
in defence as to taking of salmon from Michael- 
mas to Candlemas, and in no other time of the 
year. And conservators shaU be appointed in 
like manner. Id. 

The justices of the peace (and the Mayor of 
London on the Thames and Medway) shall 8|ir* 
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vey the offences in both the acts above men^ 
tioned ; and shall survey and search all the 
wears to such rivers, that they shall not be very 
strait for the destruction of such fry and brood, 
but of reasonable wideness after the old assise 
used or accustomed; and they shall appoint 
under-conservators, who shall be sworn to make 
like survey, search and punishment. And they 
shall inquire in sessions, as well by their office 
as at the information of the under-conservators, 
of all defaults aforesaid, and shall cause them 
which shall be thereof indicted to come before 
them ; and if they be thereof convicted, they 
shaU have imprisonment, and make fine at the 
discretion of the justices ; and if the same 
be at the information of an under-eonservator, 
he shall have half the fine. 17 R. 2. c. 9. 

3. By the 1 £1. c. 17. No person of what 
estate, degree and condition soever he be, shall 
take and kill any joung brood, spawn, or fry of 
fish; nor shall take and kill any salmon or 
trouts, not bemg in season, being kepper or 
shedder ; nor any pike or pikerel not being in 
length 10 inches fish or more ; nor any salmon 
not being in length 16 inches fish ; nor any 
trout not being in length 8 inches fit»h ; nor any 
barbel not being in length 12 inches ; and no 
person shall fish or take fish by any device, but 
only, with net or trammel, whereof the mesh shall 
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be two inches and a half broad (angling excep- 
ted, and except smelts, loches, minnies, bul- 
heatls, gudgeons, and eels;) on pain of forfeit- 
ing 208. for every offence, and also the fish, nets, 
and engines, s. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

(Note, in some editions of the statutes it is £20* 
ki others 208. in the record it is not distinguish- 
able whether it be pounds or shillings. The 
latter seems more adequate to the offence.) 

And the conservators of rivers may inquire 
hereof by a jury ; and in such case they shall 
have the fines, s. 6, 7. 

The leet also may enquire hereof; and then 
the forfeiture shall go to the lord of the leet. 
And if the steward do not charge the jury there- 
with, he shall forfeit 408. half to the king, and 
half to him that shall sue. Ami if the jury con- 
ceal the offence, he may impanel another jury to 
-inquire of such concealment; and if it be found, 
the former jury shall forfeit every one 20s. to the 
lord of the leet. s. 8, 9, 10. 

If the offence be not presented in the leet 
within a year, then it may be heard and deter- 
mined at the sessions or assizes. (Saving the 
right of the conservators.) s. 11, 12* 

By the 33 G. 2. c. 27. No person shall take 
or knowingly have in his possession, either on 
the water or on shore, or sell or expose to sale, 
any spawn, fry, or brood of fish, or any imsize- 
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able fifihy or fish out of ftetsoui or an^ smelt dot 
five inehes long ; and any person may seise the 
same, together with the baskets and package^ 
and charge a constable or other peace officer 
with the offender and With the goods, who shall 
carry them befot« a justice ; and on conviction 
before such justice, the same shall be forfeited 
and delivered to the prosecutor ; and the offen^ 
der shall besides forfeit 20s. to be levied by dis- 
tress by warrant of such justice, and distributed 
half to the prosecutor and half to the poor of 
the parish where the off^nee was committed 
(and any inhabitant of such parish, nevertheless, 
may be a witness) ; for want of sufficient dis^ 
tress, to be committed to the house of correc* 
tion to be kept to hard labour for any time not 
exceeding three months, unless the forfeiture be 
sooner paid. — Provided, that the justice may 
mitigatefthe said penalty, so as not to remit a- 
bove one half. Persons a^gtieved may appeal 
to the next sessions. — And the form of the eon^ 
viction may be thus : 

Be it reMembered, that on this ^y of 

- — — in the • — year &f the reign of^ 

A. O. is eowoi^ted before me — <wie of his 

majesty* s jutstices of the peace for the — ■ ■ ■ o/* 

• — 'and I do adjudge him to pay and forfeit 

the sy.m of-^ ^. Given under my hand and 

seal the day and year above-said* s. 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19. 
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No person >ball faaten any neto o*er rivers, to 
stand continually day and night; on pain of 
lOOs. to the king. 2 H. 6. c. 16. 

We have now completed our undertaking; 
and having led oul Readers through a regular 
course of Instruction, founded on experience; 
teaching the true art of making artificial and 
selecting natural baits, with a plain and com- 
prehensive account of the true mode of so ar- 
ranging all the necessary appendages of the art, 
as to secui^ to the adventurous Fiabennan the 
pleasures of his favourite amusement, in all 
seasons, regularly as they succeed each other ; 
we have deemed it expedient to add to the whole 
a succinct and correct account of the Laws re- 
lating to Angling, and take leave of our Readers 
and Pupils by quoting an extract from "Songs 
of the Chace." 
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